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Correspondence 





Cutting Both Ways 


Eprron: A few years ago Germany was 
roundly berated by her neighbors for tardi- 
ness in meeting her Nato commitments. A 
few even tried to account for her remark- 
able economic recovery solely by her fail- 
ure to deliver promised military hardware. 
Now these same critics decry as “milita- 
rism” her attempts to use Spanish training 
areas for her fledgling military forces. 
(Pror.) Bruno Hartunc 
Wheeling College 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Whose Immorality? 


Eprror: Your Comment on “The Ultimate 
Immorality” (4/2) refers to the claim of 
Fitzroy Davis that “the modern stage is 
spreading antihumanism like a disease.” 
I quite agree that antihumanism is preva- 
lent in the world, but it seems quite fool- 
ish and undiscerning to implicate the mod- 
ern stage in this growing nihilism of value 
and worth. Political despotism, not the 
creative genius of Albert Camus or Ten- 
nessee Williams or Eugene Ionesco, is re- 
sponsible for the death of the individual 
in our time. In fact, it seems clear to me 
that modern drama, and particularly the 
work of Camus, is doing its best to cul- 
tivate the dying heart of man. 

It is well and good to talk of faith and 
responsibility, and it is fine to speak of the 
“nightmarish quality” of the missile race. 
Our task, however, as responsible humans, 
is not to drive “the nightmares away,” not 
to escape, but to confront and conquer this 


‘apocalypse. Camus, Williams and Ionesco 


have done a better job than most, and they 
have paid the price of confrontation: they 
are not too widely understood. 

GrorFreEy R. Davis 
Arlington, Va. 


Genius and Dictatorship 


Epiror: Is it awe before the triumph of 
the mind inherent in all artistic and scien- 
tific creations which is responsible for the 
commonly held belief—particularly in this 
country—that only a free society can offer 
conditions under which creative genius may 
be expressed, or even engendered? I re- 
member a university scholar invoking this 
axiom in 1957 to dispute the Russian au- 
thorship of the sputnik—since Russia is 
not a free society, it could not have created 
the sputnik. 

Now, by an interesting “dialectical trans- 
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formation” of the argument, Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev was able to affirm, in one of 
his recent salestalks in France, that since 
Russia was able to produce the sputnik, it 
obviously was a free society. “Could a peo- 
ple deprived of their liberty accomplish the 
great miracle of the 20th century, first the 
sputnik and then the lunik?” the dicta- 
tor asked. And he replied: “No, gentlemen, 
don’t make people laugh.” 

It seems to this writer that both the 
argument and its dialectical counterpart are 
fallacies. It is an unfortunate fact that 
genius can be artificially stimulated. Sci- 
entific work can flourish even in a dictator- 
ship, especially in fields related to war 
effort or of military significance. After all, 
Wernher von Braun developed the German 
V-2 rocket under a dictatorship. Some of 
the best musical compositions were the 
product, not of sudden inspiration in a 
“free” environment, but of commissions 
from an autocrat. 

It will take more than the sputnik, the 
lunik or a trick of dialectics to qualify the 
Soviet Union as a free society. 

SERGE LEVITSKY 
New York, N. Y. 


Morality and the Smoker 


Eprror: After citing a sample of the over- 
whelming evidence linking cigarette smok- 
ing and lung cancer and coronary artery 
disease, your editorial on “The Smoker 
and His Conscience” (4/2) comments that 
it is “at present impossible to impose on 
[the smoker] a clear obligation to stop or 
reduce his inhalation of tobacco smoke.” 
To hear this kind of question-begging 
from one’s addicted friends is bad enough, 
but to receive it as moral advice is intoler- 
able. The obvious fallacy lies in failing to 
distinguish between the necessary and in- 
evitable (crossing streets and living under 
urban conditions) and the contingent and 
dispensable (the use of tobacco as a “chem- 
ical comfort” ). 
WituraM F. REILty Jr. 
Levittown, N. Y. 


[If medical research establishes a statistical 
link between smoking and lung cancer, we 
still want a proof that heavy smoking uni- 
versally involves a risk that is unjustifiable 
in the light of the natural low precept pre- 
scribing reasonable care of one’s health. 
Until moralists are convinced they have 
found this proof, we project no obligations. 
——Ep.] 

















Notable books by 


WILLIAM F. 
LYNCH, S.J. 


THE IMAGE 
INDUSTRIES 


A CONSTRUCTIVE ANALYSIS 
OF FILMS AND TELEVISION 


The Thomas More Associa- 
tion—in awarding its annual 
Medal to Sheed & Ward for 
“the most distinguished con- 
tribution to Catholic pub- 
lishing in 1959”—cited The 
Image Industries for demon- 
strating “how timeless Chris- 
tian principles can be ap- 
plied with dynamic and illu- 
minating effect to complex 
contemporary questions.” 
The Image Industries is a 
study of American mass cul- 
ture and an approach to the 


entire Christian aesthetic. 
$3.50 


CHRIST 
AND APOLLO 


THE DIMENSIONS OF 
THE LITERARY IMAGINATION 


W. H. Avupen says of this 
new book: “Surprisingly lit- 
tle work of value has been 
done on the aesthetic impli- 
cations of Christian theol- 
ogy, about such questions, 
for example, as—Is there a 
kind of imagination which 
can be recognized and de- 
fined as Christian? In my 
opinion, Father Lynch be- 
longs . . . to the very small 
group indeed of critics who 
have something really illumi- 
nating to say on such mat- 
ters.” $5.00 


At your bookstore 


SHEED & WARD 


WINNER OF 
THE THOMAS MORE 
MEDAL FOR 1959 
64 University Place, N. Y. 3 
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Current Comment 





East-West Refugee Tide 


During recent years, the tide of 
refugees from East to West Germany 
averaged 225,000 a year. In 1959 the 
number of refugees registered in West 
Germany fell to 143,000. 

Is there a return flow from the West 
to the East? The Bonn Government 
“guesses” that perhaps 50,000 people 
went from West to East Germany in 
1959. However, in refuting Communist 
exaggerations of this figure, the Ade- 
nauer Government insists that about 
30,000 of these people were East Ger- 
mans who returned to their homeland 
after finding it too hard to adjust to life 
in the West. On the other hand, the 
Bonn Ministry for All-German Affairs 
insists that of the 20,000 West Germans 
who moved to the East in 1959, some 
70 per cent funneled back through 
West Berlin within two weeks to six 
months. 

If these statistics have any reliability, 
the flow to East Germany stands at 
about ten per cent of the refugee tide 
from East Germany to the West. 

It seems reasonably sure, however, 
that the westward trend will soon in- 
crease, Communist-controlled East Ger- 
many has just announced completion of 
an intensive drive to abolish the private 
ownership of land (Am. 4/23, p. 96). 
Since the start of 1960, the remaining 
48 per cent of East Germany’s farms 
are said to have been nationalized. This 
makes East Germany the first Russian 
satellite to have achieved full collectiv- 
ization. 

The passing of a milestone on the 
road to perfect communism may be 
good propaganda for the coming sum- 
mit, but the human agony behind col- 
lectivization is bound to bring a flood of 
despairing farmers to the refugee cen- 
ters of West Germany. 


No Crutch for the “Times” 


Perhaps we should be pleased and 
grateful, and let it go at that. After all, 
it is no small matter when the world’s 
greatest newspaper, harassed by angry 
critics, leans on us for support. In the 
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circumstances, however, candor com- 
pels us to refuse the role of crutch as 
being wholly undeserved. 

Alas, in our editorial comment in the 
issue of April 16, we did not see “bloc 
voting” in the Wisconsin primary, as a 
New York Times headline on April 15 
announced, On the contrary, we were 
not quite sure what the Wisconsin vot- 
ing meant in terms of Senator Kennedy’s 
religion and his candidacy. For that 
reason we suggested that the politicians, 
who are very much interested in the 
question, might have to wait for the 
West Virginia primary for an answer. 

We did make the obvious assertion 
that religion was a factor in Wisconsin, 
but added immediately that it was not 
clear how big a factor it was. This 
reservation was dictated by the fact 
that, as we said, the religious issue was 
clouded “by other factors.” In other 
words, our judgment largely coincided 
with that of Senator Kennedy himself, 
who was skeptical of the extent to 
which religious considerations alone in- 
fluenced the voters. We went beyond 
the Senator in saying that in the cities 
his religion “appears to have helped him 
much more than it hurt him,” but that 
“in the rural areas the opposite seems 
to have been true.” (Italics added—for 
the Times’ headline writer. ) 

Toward the men who write headlines, 
working as they do speedily and under 
pressure, we are full of journalistic sym- 
pathy. In short, we are more embar- 
rassed over the gaffe than angry at it. 


Very Important Book 


Just five years ago this past Easter, 
death came suddenly in New York City 
to the eminent priest-scientist, Pierre 
Teilhard de Chardin, for over fifty years 
a member of the Society of Jesus. His 
mortal remains await their resurrection 
in the cemetery of the Jesuit Noviciate 
of St. Andrew-on-Hudson, just north of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Fr. Teilhard (pronounced Tay-ahr) 
was a member of the Academy of Sci- 
ences of France. This extraordinary 
man, whose brilliant intellect and ar- 
dent soul were so remarkably attuned 


to the apostolic needs of the modern 
mind, wrote a book, posthumously pub- 
lished in France under the title Le 
Phénoméne humain, which has recent- 
ly been rendered in English as The 
Phenomenon of Man (Harper). Other 
writings of Fr. Teilhard will doubtless 
follow this one into English translation, 
but these, more sketchy in character, 
were in some cases not clearly intended 
for publication by their author. The 
work on which he asked to be judged— 
that which he wanted to set over against 
the sterile positivism of so much con- 
temporary modern scientific thinking— 
was and is The Phenomenon of Man. 

This is not everybody’s book, though 
the thousands of copies already sold 
have made it something of a best-seller. 
As time goes on, it will be both sharply 
criticized and warmly praised. For an 
instance of the most recent sympathetic 
treatment, readers are referred to the 
article, “Teilhard de Chardin,” by 
Bernard Towers of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, published in the April, 1960 is- 
sue of the English Dominican monthly, 
Blackfriars. This week, America fea- 
tures a most authoritative and reward- 
ing article (pp. 185-189) on The Phe- 
nomenon of Man by Fr. Francois Russo, 


SJ. 


Advice for the U.A.R. 


It is a very small world, as Gamal 
Abdul Nasser, President of the United 
Arab Republic is now discovering. On 
April 15, a picket line manned by 
American seamen and longshoremen 


greeted the arrival of the Egyptian ship | 


Cleopatra on her arrival in the port of 
New York. It was labor’s way of pro- 
testing the U.A.R.’s boycott of ships 
that have either traded with Israel or 
called at Israeli ports. What it means 
is that Arab economic pressures on 
Israel have had repercussions far re- 
moved from the actual scene of the 
quarrel. Meanwhile the Cleopatra 
stands tied up at Burling Slip, her cargo 
still unloaded. 

To the Khedivial Mail Line, owners 
of the Cleopatra, the action is not the 
result of “a legitimate labor dispute” 
but is “a political demonstration.” To 
the picketing members of the Seafarers 
International Union and the Internation- 
al Longshoremen’s Association, how- 
ever, it is a protest against a policy 
which threatens their jobs as the 
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U.A.R.’s blacklist of ships grows. Signi- 
ficantly, maritime labor in Finland and 
Sweden has also refused to handle 
U.A.R. cargoes. 

Without entering here into the Arab- 
Israeli quarrel, we question the wisdom 
of a policy which is based more on emo- 
tion than logic. The boycott has a way 
of backfiring, particularly when it inevi- 
tably involves an enterprise as large 
as the world shipping industry, and the 
laboring man who enables that industry 
to function. In its own interest the 
U.A.R. would be well advised to re- 
think its policy of discrimination against 
shipping, which is neither much con- 
cerned about, nor at all involved in, the 
Arab conflict with Israel. 


Welcome, M. le President! 


For at least two good practical rea- 
sons, President Charles de Gaulle’s 
state visit to our shores has a particu- 
larly impressive quality. In the first 
place, the President of the French Re- 
public and of the French Community 
is more than a mere ceremonial chief of 
state. Under the Constitution of the 
Fifth Republic he enjoys more power 
than any French President before him. 
Second, de Gaulle comes to us within 
a few months after the successful atomic 
experiments at Raggan in the Sahara. 
Already the largest producer of uranium 
in Western Europe, France is now a 
claimant to a seat at all negotiations 
dealing with the control and exploita- 
tion of atomic energy, with the prestige 
such a position implies. 

Even without these valuable trump 
cards to strengthen his hand in talks 
during a four-day stopover in Washing- 
ton, France’s Chief of State is assured 
of a warm welcome from the American 
people. The traditions of amity between 
our two countries are as sincere and 
profound as they are longstanding and 
unbroken. The success of the state visit 
does not depend upon the passing 
moods and circumstances of world 
politics, 

Before President de Gaulle leaves 
our shores on April 29, two proud and 
grateful beneficiaries of French culture, 
San Francisco and New Orleans, will 
have paid him honor. In these twin 
cities of renowned hospitality, the senti- 
ments of the American people can show 
forth to best advantage. Franco-Ameri- 
can relations have by no means come to 
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an end of their productive cooperation in 
the cause of freedom and world peace. 
President Charles de Gaulle is in our 
country to remind us all of this truth. 


Questionable Victory 


With a sigh of relief, on April 8, the 
Senate passed the civil rights bill of 
1960 back to the House for approval of 
amendments tacked on to it in the 
course of a lengthy debate. House ac- 
tion on a final version was expected be- 
fore the end of the month. The ques- 
tion of who won what in the struggle 
over the bill remains to be answered. 

From the start, Northern and West- 
ern advocates of civil rights had set 
their sights on a bill dealing not only 
with voting rights but also with school 
integration and equal job opportunities. 
It then seemed clear, too, that the South 
would have to swallow at least a mini- 
mal guarantee of equality at the polls. 

In light of these facts it is easy to 
see why Georgia’s Sen. Richard B. Rus- 
sell, Southern field marshal in “opera- 





Circulation Tally 


How many other AMERICA 
readers are there? Last week, our 
104-page Education Convention 
Issue went to 49,914 individual 
subscribers. This week AMERICA’S 
circulation department is celebrat- 
ing our breakthrough into the up- 
per air beyond 50,000. When we 
add in all the other copies sold 
—in schools, in churches, and at 
newstands—the total circulation of 
America is 57,000. 











tion Dixie” on the Senate floor, referred 
to the amended measure as a “signal 
victory.” The Senate-approved bill con- 
tained little more than a questionably 
effective plan to eliminate discrimina- 
tion against Negro voters. 

If triumphant Rebel yells could be 
heard echoing on Capitol Hill in mid- 
April, they sounded slightly hollow 
even in some Southern ears. More and 
more Americans now see that justice 
delayed is justice denied to the Negro 
as well as to all citizens. Some also read 
in the spread of protest moves across 
the Southland a sign that this legislative 
coup may prove more costly than the 
victors anticipate. It can only strengthen 
a growing conviction among intelligent 


young Negroes that their rights must 
be won by more direct, peaceful meth- 
ods. 


How We Show Ourselves 


Some months ago, on the occasion of 
the first national-level Catholic semi- 
nar on communications, we commented 
(9/3/59, p. 662) on the duty of Cath- 
olics “to transmit a public image of 
Christ’s Church as it really is.” Now, 
publication of the seminar proceedings, 
“The Church and Communication 
Arts” (NCWC Bureau of Information, 
1312 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. $3), recalls Bishop Law- 
rence J. Shehan’s remark at this meet- 
ing on the need for modern techniques 
“to get the Church’s story . . . before 
the general public.” 

Here a big question concerns how to 
reach people. One expert, Frank G. M. 
Corbin, suggested that the mass media 
may represent the “best method of 
communicating with our own people as 
well as with other groups.” Another 
speaker, Paul F. Gavaghan, rightly ob- 
served that “fears, myths, simple ig- 
norance and misunderstanding” about 
the Church exist among large segments 
of the non-Catholic public. Hence the 
need for exact, factual treatment of 
Catholic views and events in the press 
and over the air. 

But the most important asset Cath- 
olics can bring to communications, as 
Bishop Shehan pointed out, is the co- 
operation and friendliness they mani- 
fest to others, These qualities, interest- 
ingly enough, are at the heart of what 
Msgr. Robert J. Maher is at pains to 
advocate elsewhere in this issue (p. 
181). His observations will appeal to 
many as being unusually timely and 
practical. For today many Catholics 
find themselves engaged as never before 
in the challenging task of mirroring the 
“corporate image” of Christ and His 
Church to their fellow Americans. 


... As Others See Us 


Some hint of the challenge to Cath- 
olics appears in a New Republic re- 
print advertised in this issue (p. 201). 
This collection of recent items from 
that weekly journal of opinion reveals 
in part how the Church looks to cer- 
tain more (and other less) sympathetic 
observers. 
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William Clancy, an informed Cath- 
olic layman whose controversy with 
Paul Blanshard is included in this 
roundup, refers at one point to actions 
on the part of American Catholics tend- 
ing “to create that image of Catholi- 
cism as a monolithic, anti-democratic 
power structure which troubles many 
non-Catholics.” The other side of the 
coin, of course, reveals, as Mr. Clancy 
puts it, the “anti-Catholic stereotypes 
which continue to distort the ‘liberal’ 


That intelligent men of good will are 
taking a second look at such stereo- 
types becomes clear in essays by a trio 
of non-Catholics invited by the New 
Republic to comment on some popular- 
ly held beliefs about the “designs” of 
Roman Catholics on American institu- 
tions, As John C, Bennett, distinguished 
dean of New York’s Union Theological 
Seminary, acutely observes: 


The major error of those who 
specialize on the dangers of Ro- 


to assume that the Church is a 
vast monolithic system effectively 
controlled by a master plan at the 
center. 

Yet Catholics cannot ignore the fact 
that many Americans entertain just such 
an assumption, This fact, as Protestant 
theologian Jaroslav Pelikan suggests, 
should “provoke all sides, and especially 
Roman Catholicism in America, to re- 
sponsible reflection.” To this end we 
can be grateful for every opportunity 
“to see ourselves as others see us.” 





view of the. . 





. Church.” 


—School Funds in Kentucky 


oR YEARS there has been a half-joking, half-hurt 

expression among Kentuckians: “Thank God 
for Arkansas’—because in regard to educational 
resources and facilities Arkansas occasionally pre- 
vented Kentucky from ranking at the very bottom 
of the list of the States. 

Kentucky's new Governor, the Hon. Bert 
Combs, and the 1960 State Legislature a few 
months ago took a hard look at the State’s educa- 
tional woes and decided something drastic had to 
be done. The results were notable, not only in 
themselves, but also because of some rather star- 
iling by-products. 

The 1960 State Legislature enacted a three-per- 
cent sales tax. As a result, it was able to appro- 
priate $271 million to public education for the 
next two years, an increase of $102 million over 
the last two years. But then the Legislature did 
something else. It appointed an investigating com- 
mittee to look into public education in the Com- 
monwealth and to ask what results should be ex- 
pected from the expanded school budget. 

On March 10 the committee submitted its re- 
port. It was a free-wheeling, sizzling document 
that brought amazed gasps from politicians, edu- 
cators and the general public. 

The committee reported itself “not convinced 
that massive new injections of money” were all 
that is needed. “It is apparent that much is wrong 
with education that money alone cannot cure.” 
The committee cited as causes of the educational 
impasse: cheap politics, inefficient teaching and 
irregular spending practices; self-serving superin- 
tendents who coerce teachers with threats of ar- 
bitrary transfer; overemphasis, in teachers col- 
leges, on methods of teaching at the expense of 
subject matter; curriculums loaded with soft edu- 
cation rather than science, mathematics and lan- 
guages. 

But the series of unexpected developments was 
not yet at an end. The president of the Kentucky 
Education Assn., Dr. Harry Sparks, of Murray 


man Catholicism is their tendency 





State College, was asked for his reaction to the 
report. He promptly attacked the investigating 
committee’s motives, pointing out in particular 
that three of its seven members were Catholics. 

“Some of these men are Catholics,” he said, 
“and this tremendous expenditure is going to cost 
them. They [Catholics] are going to have to im- 
prove their own schools, too. . . . I am not chal- 
lenging their beliefs, but they will feel the sting.” 

Until the time of Dr. Sparks’ astonishing com- 
ment no one in particular, including the Governor, 
seems to have adverted to the religious identity 
of the members of the investigating committee. 
Most people were at least puzzled by the com- 
ment, since the huge new appropriation had been 
approved before the committee issued its report. 

The House of Representatives immediately is- 
sued a stinging rebuke to Dr. Sparks and his at- 
tack upon the motives of its committee. It ap- 
proved a resolution which read in part: “Religious 
prejudice and bigotry are enemies of democracy 
and violate the principles on which this Common- 
wealth was founded and has survived. . . . 

“Whereas, the motives and actions of this com- 
mittee have been impugned on religious grounds, 
... be it resolved: That this attack is deplored and 
condemned.” 

Commenting on Dr. Sparks’ criticism, the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal said: “[His] implication is 
illogical, to begin with. But it is worse than that. 
It shows an instinctive bigotry most unbecoming 
in a man who professes to speak for the teaching 
profession in Kentucky. The three men concerned 
... have always voted for increases in educational 
funds and supported a very substantial increase 
this year.” 

There has been no public support of the views 
ot Dr. Sparks, and the incident is now happily 
fading from view. However, it raised questions 
about the psychology of scapegoats which leave 
many Kentuckians thoughtful. 

(Mscr.) ALFRED F. Horrican 
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Washington Front 





The Return of the Native 


a STEVENSON returned to the political scene amid 
circumstances that can only be called enviable. He 
made his reappearance, after a nine-weeks absence 
in Latin America, at a Manhattan press conference, 
where he answered the same old questions with a gaiety 
that gave the exercise an unexpected sparkle. 

From New York, he flew to Charlottesville, a citadel 
of culture and gracious living which other Democratic 
politicians reluctantly by-pass on their way to the coal- 
fields of West Virginia and its hot primary. Mr. Steven- 
son was guest of honor at Monticello, where the 217th 
birthday of Thomas Jefferson was observed with candle- 
light and wine. 

The following morning saw no change in his good 
fortune or equability. A gentle press conference on the 
lawn of the magnificent University of Virginia campus, 
and Mr. Stevenson was off to revisit Monticello, whose 
wonders he obligingly explained to attendant reporters 
lacking his inside information. 

Then he toured the burgeoning countryside, and con- 
sorted with the landed gentry. He inspected the home- 
site of his ancestor Joshua Fry, which sits high on a hill 
overlooking rolling fields and split-rail fences. 


On All Horizons 


The same night, garbed in the crimson of his Oxford 
robes, surrounded by brilliant and appreciative acad- 
emicians, the two-time standard-bearer launched a 
philippic against the Administration that was sufficient- 
ly biting and sufficiently eloquent to give the more 
susceptible of his hearers a distinct impression that he 
felt quite up to the job of carrying the standard once 
again. 

For once, the text of a Stevenson speech was in the 
hands of the press 24 hours before its delivery. For 
once, also, Mr. Stevenson had time to say all that was 
on his mind. He did not seem nervous or self-conscious. 
He seemed, in short, like a man who is tired of calling 
destiny and who has made up his mind to let destiny 
call him. 

Mr. Stevenson’s political situation is unique. Twice 
defeated, he is still a most fervently admired man. Twice 
rejected, he is unembittered. Not a candidate, he is 
boomed with something like ferocity by die-hards who 
will have no other. He is, in fact, in almost exactly the 
same situation he was in four years ago. The recent 
furious events of political life have so far not affected 
him. Whether you consider Senator Kennedy’s victory 
in Wisconsin impressive or indecisive, you cannot say 
it materially affected the curious situation of Adlai 
Stevenson, who came back to an uncertain future with 
a serenity that no other candidate, avowed or merely 
potential, can summon. It is something singular in the 
history of Presidential elections. Mary McGrory 


pared to embark on its seventh overseas 
tour for the Department of Defense. 
For six weeks the company will tour 





ALUMNI GIVING. Chestnut Hill Col- Congregations, 


Europe. 


this pioneer meeting 





lege in suburban Philadelphia, Pa., con- 
ducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph, won 
the $10,000 “Grand Award” of the 
American Alumni Council for “dis- 
tinguished achievement in the develop- 
ment of alumni support.” 


B AMERICAN AGENT. Fordham 
Univ. Press, New York 58, N. Y., is the 
agent for the U. S. and Canadian dis- 
tribution of the quarterly Heythrop 
Journal (Am. 3/26, pp. 752-753) pub- 
lished by Heythrop College, Oxon, Eng- 
land ($6 per year). 


B COMMON VENTURE. Religious 
leaders in Chicago have joined in sum- 
moning a conference on community 
life and housing. Under the sponsor- 
ship of the Church Federation of 
Greater Chicago, the Archdiocesan 
Conservation Council and the Chicago 
Federation—Union of American Hebrew 
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will take place on May 1 at the Mor- 
rison Hotel. 


p> BROWSERS’ HOLIDAY. The re- 
cently opened Helicon Catholic book 
shop in Baltimore, Md., features a read- 
ing lounge where book-lovers may gath- 
er to read or chat. 


B FOR DEN WALLS. A “Map of 
Monastic Ireland,” 3’ x 3’ and in full 
color, shows the sites of monasteries in 
Ireland from St. Patrick’s day to the 
16th century. It was produced with a 
24-page accompanying text, by the 
Ordnance Survey of Ireland (Phoenix 
Park, Dublin. 7/6 each), in collabora- 
tion with the Royal Irish Academy. 


p> WANDERING MINSTRELS. Mem- 
bers of Congress held a luncheon for 
Players Incorporated, the famed Cath- 
olic Univ. touring company, as it pre- 


p> CONVERT CLASSES. A conference 
on adult catechetics will be held for 
priests at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill., May 30 to June 1. Contact 720 N. 
Rush St., Chicago 11, IIl. 


p> STUDENTS. The Overseas Students 
Coordination (OSCO), a movement of 
Catholic African and Asian students in 
Europe, published in March the first 
number of its 12-page newsletter, 
Kontakte-Blatt (Suarezstr. 15-17, Ber- 
lin-Charlottenburg, Germany. $1 annu- 
ally). 


p SOCIAL ACTION. The theme of 
this year’s Christian Social Leadership 
summer school, July 1-9, at the Insti- 
tute of Social Action, St. Patrick’s Col- 
lege, is the Christian family apostolate. 
Write to Rev. J. C. Lavigne, O.M.L., 
281 Echo Drive, Ottawa 1, Ontario, for 
further information. W.E.S. 
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Editorials 





On Perpetuating the Momentary 


RECENT EXCHANGE Of letters with an old friend, an 
experienced and seasoned journalist, inevitably 
took off, after a time, into an exchange of views on the 
fascinating and much-discussed subject of “communica- 
tions.” What is meant by the “flow of the news”? And 
what are the problems and bottlenecks that block our 
efforts effectively to “get across” to one another? Does 
communication really communicate, and if not, why? 
As will become clear from what follows, our corres- 
pondent had long been incubating some very definite 
opinions regarding what we sometimes naively refer 
to as the “miracle” of modern communications. For he 
wrote: 


As for the difficulties of communications now- 
adays, I think one must recognize a curious and 
dangerous paradox: that these difficulties have 
been vastly multiplied with each revolutionary in- 
novation in the mechanisms of communication. 
One reason, I suppose, is that these mechanisms 
can be controlled and exploited for purposes that 
intrinsically have nothing to with the transmission 
of ideas or of relevant information. The result is 
to create obfuscation and confusion even in those 
fields, such as science, in which clarity and sim- 
plicity seemed possible and desirable. 


Then he goes on, in a passage that deserves full quota- 
tion, to explore the problem from a philosophical view- 
point: 


But a deeper cause of the disorder—or so I am 
persuaded—lies in the nature of the mechanisms 
themselves which have helped to impose a mecha- 
nistic pattern on the whole of our society. The 
machine, as Max Picard has said, by the incessant 
repetition of a single action or series of actions, 
exemplifies the “perpetuation of the momentary,” 
which has also become the characteristic of what 
we are pleased to call “the media of mass communi- 


cation’—the newspapers, the news-weeklies, the 
radio, the television, and so on. One does not, for 
example, remain in journalism for any considerable 
period without discovering how the same old stor- 
ies keep turning up month after month and year 
after year with hardly any more variation than a 
change of names and addresses. This tendency has 
increased as the methods of news gathering have 
become more elaborately organized. A similar au- 
tomatism is to be found in editorial opinion. It has 
long been possible to predict in advance not only 
what any given newspaper or review will say about 
any given question but also what subjects it will 
deem worthy of opinion. In other words, the art 
of communication has been pretty well smothered 
and lost in the monstrous discords of rival incanta- 
tions—or so it seems to me. 


This is a theme on which we would especially wel- 
come letters of comment from those readers who feel 
capable of doing something more than “perpetuating 
the momentary” observations that we have set down 
on this page. We are convinced that the time is ripe 
for such a discussion. This is an hour when every other 
linotype in the land is poised to pour out more and 
more and continually more slugs filled with fresher, 
later, brighter and more momentary insights into “the 
religious issue” and how it will affect the coming cam- 
paign. Week after week on the newsstands these spring 
days you will find the same old polls, hunches, guesses, 
interviews and prognostications about Senator Kennedy 
and his Catholic faith—all, of course, most attractively 
packaged. If ever the momentary was getting itself 
royally perpetuated, that time is now. Once in a great 
while—as has been happening recently in the New 
Republic (see p. 179 and p. 201 )—someone with a fresh 
approach breaks step and actually does some communi- 
cating. But don’t hold your breath till it happens again. 


Battle for Berlin: Third Phase 


T IS NOW as certain as fallible statesmen can make 

it that the East-West meeting in Paris in May will be 
a success. There will be no agenda over which to 
haggle. The exchanges between the Big Four will be 
informal and friendly. Prickly questions will be referred 
to the meaner workshop of diplomacy. The issue of 
Berlin will not be pressed by the Russians pending 
President Eisenhower's visit to Moscow in June, but 
“interim progress” will be reported in Paris on the basis 
of “mutual concessions.” The awkward discussions of 
disarmament have been postponed to June so that they 
will not trouble the proceedings. Maybe even Khru- 
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shchev will come up with something more on his “total 
disarmament” in order to give a shot in the arm to 
the moribund ten-power conference in Geneva. Gains 
will be reported in the realization of a nuclear truce. 
Measures will be announced to improve the interna- 
tional climate, notably an adaptation of the British 
“Code of International Conduct.” Cultural exchanges 
will be stimulated. Finally, an accolade will be given 
to the summit method of negotiation, and a second 
summit will be projected, probably for the fall. 

In other words, all the feverish preparation of the 
last weeks, the unremitting visits and conversations 
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culminating in President de Gaulle’s mission to Wash- 
ington and the meeting of the Foreign Ministers, will 
have produced an unruffled surface to please and heart- 
en, perhaps unduly, the plain people of the world. Be- 
neath this surface, at every depth, basic conflicts between 
East and West will remain unreconciled. Thus, there 
is no present reason to believe that Khrushchev will 
agree to abandon his drives to separate Germany from 
the West, to edge U. S. military forces from Europe and 
to exploit divisive elements within the Nato alliance. 
There is no reason to suppose that after the meeting 
his aggressive propaganda and economic campaigns to 
bury the West—with everything short of hot war—will 
be undiminished. Moreover, there is no promise that 
he will desist in his efforts to penetrate the Middle 
East, Africa and Asia, and to carry India in a pincers 
move with Chou En-lai. 

In short, everything will be the same. Only the mood 
may be different. Much store is put on this by the West, 
and the Metternich maxim is constantly cited that war 
may be avoided if the Big Powers can be kept talking 
in concert. The only trouble with this theme is that 
good people in the West, even some good diplomats and 


statesmen, like to think (as President de Gaulle is said 
to preach and President Eisenhower to believe) that 
Soviet Russia is really traditional Russia afflicted with 
a temporary case of political mumps called communism, 
which will pass if the proper soothing syrups are applied 
by the good doctors of the West. This is a dangerous 
theory. It may prove a tragic miscalculation. 

Indeed there is every reason to believe that Com- 
munist doctrine wed to the burgeoning military and 
economic might of the Soviet bloc is more fanatical than 
ever and that the Communist party machinery is geared 
with more determination than it ever was to conquer 
the mind of mankind. Khrushchev’s disciplines may be 
more paternalistic and less tyrannical than Stalin’s. His 
despotism may be more benevolent. But “deviation”— 
meaning expression of the faintest free will—is pun- 
ished with the same ferocity within the Soviet orbit. 
Consequently, foreign policy is conceived exclusively 
as psychological warfare to brainwash, dismember and 
undermine the West. Self-deception is perilous. When 
translated into policy it is reprehensible. Let us take 
to heart Dr. Konrad Adenauer’s reminder that commu- 
nism is “by nature aggressive,’—and not be misled. 


India’s Crucial Years 


i | HE YEARS 1961-1966 may prove to be the most crucial 
in the short history of independent India. Some time 
during the next twelve months New Delhi will an- 
nounce the details of its third five-year plan for eco- 
nomic development. On its ultimate success may depend 
not only India’s future but the future of that two-thirds 
of humanity who eke out a precarious existence in the 
so-called underdeveloped areas of the world. All Asia 
will be watching India’s experiment. For it has been 
left to this country to demonstrate that a rapid transi- 
tion from economic stagnancy to spectacular growth is 
possible in an unregimented, democratic society. 

India had great hopes when it began its planned 
economic development in 1951. When the country 
launched its first five-year plan, national income was 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $20 billion. Its pop- 
ulation was 361 million—its per capita annual income 
approximately $50. By 1956 national income had risen 
by 18 per cent and individual income by nearly eleven 
per cent. Food production had so increased that India 
was thought to be within sight of self-sufficiency as 
far as the necessities of life were concerned. 

In view of the success of the first, India approached 
her second five-year plan with an understandable opti- 
mism that was soon to be proved false. In 1956, en- 
couraged by the success already achieved, India drafted 
a long-term projection of economic growth which aimed 
at complete self-sufficiency in 20 years. The plans went 
awry, however, because of three miscalculations: 

1. India’s planners soon found it necessary to revise 
their estimate of population growth. The second plan 
had assumed that India’s 1960 population would reach 
the 408 million mark. Actually it is nearer 425 million. 
What is more, birth control or no, the population is 
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destined to remain on the increase because of a steadily 
falling death rate. Indeed, as the London Economist 
recently pointed out in a detailed analysis of India’s 
economic situation, “a lower birth rate may not be so 
much a condition as a consequence of economic devel- 
opment.” 

2. India has had to devote one-third of its annual 
revenue to increasing defense costs. The unsettled feud 
with Pakistan has forced the nation to expend about 
$500 million a year on arms. Red China’s current pres- 
sure along the Himalayan frontier will evoke still 
greater expenditures. Indeed, this could explain the 
method in Red China’s madness. The more revenue 
India spends on arms, the less it can devote to eco- 
nomic growth, which is, after all, the decisive area in 
the contest with Red China. 

3. In 1957 the monsoon rains failed India for the first 
time since the start of the five-year plans, causing a 
food crisis which has left the nation’s economy still 
crippled. 

During the next five years India faces a double im- 
perative. In his most recent work, India Today (Mac- 
millan. $4), journalist Frank Moraes, perhaps the most 
articulate interpreter of his country to the English- 
speaking world, puts it clearly and unmistakably. India 
must do more than hold on to the gains of the last 
decade. The nation must also forge ahead in the face 
of a constantly expanding population. It will be more 
dependent than ever on help from the outside. But, to 
quote the London Economist again, given the role India 
is playing in the free-world struggle against tyranny, 
“it is hard to conceive of an issue . . . which should 
more largely engage the energies, the purpose and the 
resources of the Western world.” 
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iy OUR EVERYDAY relationships with neighbors, 
butchers, barbers and brokers most of us are 
relaxed and comfortable. We smile, we joke, we 
argue. We meet and chat with friends and asso- 
ciates of other faiths, on the street, in the office 
or at dinner. We live and thrive in this friendly 
atmosphere of our disposition’s making, possibly 
because most of us love people and want people 
to like us. 

Only very recently at the White House Con- 
ference in Washington one could observe with 
satisfaction the ability of many Americans to be 
natural with strangers, too. By far the majority of 
participants, including the students, conducted 
themselves with admirable poise and restraint. Of 
those who failed to give out the full measure of 
human warmth to dispel the chill of a difficult 
discussion, the number of Catholics was out of 
proportion. Why should this be true? 

Too many Catholic Americans approach a con- 
ference such as this with messianic fervor. They 
cherish their faith; they revere their clergy; and 
they panic at the thought of betraying either by 
the slightest deviation from the “official position.” 
Scme of them, selected as suitable to represent 
Catholic organizations, are so overconscious of 
their responsibility to be suitable as Catholics that 
they become less suitable as people. One's es- 
poused cause is not served if he comes into a 1960 
conference looking like Savonarola. If you check 
your native personality at the registration desk 
and enter the forum discussions with such an 
attitude of apostolic fervor, you will surely be 
burned by words heated in the mind of someone 
slowly inflamed by your implacable argument. 

Our Catholic approach is too often a monolithic 
one. We possess the deposit of truth; we cannot 
deviate from doctrine; we have been charged with 
the defense of social and racial programs; and we 
look to the acceptance of our views on the natural 
law. In all this we have a right to our vigorous 
expression in the market place and in every public 
forum. But we are not the only ones who have a 
right to such vigorous expression. Wrong as these 
purblind may be, we will never lead them to the 
light by acting as though their opinions and con- 
victions are downright insults to intelligence or 
even decency. 

Someone has defined leadership as the ability to 
persuade another to do what you want him to do. 
In a discussion where opinions and convictions 
clash because they flow from different philos- 
ophies, a Catholic discussant will endeavor to 
guide the modification of two alien ideas until 





Msgr. Maher, who is superintendent of schools in 
the Diocese of Harrisburg, was a delegate at the 
recent White House Conference on Youth. 


How to Attend a Congress 





the well-informed sometimes fail to recognize that 
they cannot by argument alone bring about a 
change of mind and heart in their opponents. 
Certainly we do not gain ground when the blunt 
try to lead the bland. There must be more and 
more dialogue and less and less monologue. Others 
have something to say; they have a right to say it. 
Such dialogue between us, in projects for civic and 
social betterment, cannot but produce the fruits 
of mutual trust, respect and even affection. They 
find sufficient common ground on which to rest. 
Well-informed Catholics know the Church’s posi- 
tion on problems affecting the welfare of souls, 
such as birth control, pornographic literature, 
racial discrimination, adoption laws, etc. 

Catholics should seek opportunity to become in- 
volved in service projects of their community. Fre- 
quently we remain aloof from Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Red Cross, United Fund, etc. We express 
an indifference to these because “we have our own 
needs.” The outcome of such isolation is the ab- 
dication of leadership to others. If we do not pre- 
pare ourselves through cooperation with our fel- 
low Americans at the community level, how can 
we expect to cultivate the proper attitude of mind 
and suitable techniques for dialogue at a higher 
level, such as a White House Conference? The 
personable Catholic, with a bit of wit and charm, 
will be surprised how acceptable he can make the 
logic of the Church’s position. He may not make 
the Catholic statement acceptable, but he will 
make our right to the position acceptable. 

Too often we as Catholics bring to these forums, 
local and national, an anxiety to serve the Church 
by holding a finger in the dike, fearing otherwise 
to drown in the sour waters of antagonism. More 
constructive would be this attitude: to seek to 
represent the charity of our Lord in all we say. 
Who can argue with this statement: “Let us re- 
member the divine mandate found in every ver- 
sion of the Scripture—‘Love the Lord thy God 
and love thy neighbor as thyself’.” Those Catholics 
are failures as Catholics and do not deserve to 
represent the Church in these forums if they have 
not overcome and killed in their heart any resent- 
ment or ill-feeling toward those, their fellow 
Americans, who profess another religious faith. 
We will begin to communicate successfully when 
there emanate from us a respect and love for our 
fellow American, whatever his religious convic- 
tion or erroneous opinion, even involving the 
natural law. Of course, he may remain adamant 
in defense of his opinion, but before he takes to 
his couch that night he may be stirred to think 
of that happy, reflective, courteous and pleasant 
Catholic who yet seemed so confident that God 
Himself was a member of his Church. 

(Mscr.) Ropert J. MAHER 
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The Phenomenon 
Francois Russo, S.J. 


ONSIDERABLE ATTENTION has been given recently 
é to a book translated from French into English 
and entitled The Phenomenon of Man (Harper). 
It is the most important of the works that came from 
the pen of a man who was both a member of a re- 
ligious order and a well-known scientist. Born in France 
in 1881, in the Province of Auvergne, Pierre Teilhard 
de Chardin entered the Society of Jesus in 1899 after 
completing his secondary education at the Jesuit Col- 
lege of Mongré, near Lyons. He was ordained to the 
priesthood in 1911. From that time on he dedicated 
himself to the so-called earth sciences, and above all 
to paleontology. His scientific work made it necessary 
for him to spend long years in China, and to travel 
widely. He returned to Paris in 1946, and then in 1951 
went to New York, where he died suddenly on Easter 
Sunday, April 10, 1955. 

Fr. Teilhard was a member of the French Academy 
of Sciences. During his latter years in the United States, 
he was attached to the Wenner-Gren Foundation for 
Anthropological Research. 

The author of The Phenomenon of Man was a scien- 
tist of international repute, to whom are owed several 
extremely important contributions in the field of hu- 
man paleontology. Moreover, Fr. Teilhard was a man 
haunted by the apostolic needs of his time. All through 
his life he struggled to understand the human and 
religious meaning that lies behind the advance of the 
sciences and particularly of biology. Over and above 
his directly scientific works, he is to be credited with 
numerous writings of a general character that treat 
large philosophical and religious problems, especially 
in so far as they touch upon the sciences. The Phe- 
nomenon of Man is but the first volume of these works; 
four other volumes have already been published in 
France (Le Seuil, Paris). These writings of Fr. Teil- 
hard often seem rather to resemble sketches, or the 
presentation of a piece of research as it might be pro- 
posed to intimate friends and not to the larger public, 
than the expression of fully elaborated thought. But 
The Phenomenon of Man is one work that Fr. Teilhard 
most explicitly wanted to see published. In its pages he 
brought together the essential and guiding ideas of a 





Fr. Russo, one of the editors of the French Jesuit 
review, Les Etudes, is uniquely qualified by his theo- 
logical and scientific training, as well as by personal 
knowledge of Fr. Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, to write 
this authoritative appraisal of that much-discussed 
book, The Phenomenon of Man. 
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of Man 


world-view which he kept progressively sharpening 
and reformulating all during his life, and whose basic 
insights date from 1916. This book, which was finished 
in 1947, was published only in 1955, a few months after 
his death. 

One can distinguish in The Phenomenon of Man two 
levels of its author’s considerations: on one hand, a 
description of the evolution of the world, where cer- 
tain elements of hypothesis are already present; on the 
other, an attempt at an explanation of this evolution- 
ary process. 


TWO ASPECTS 


For Fr. Teilhard the evolution of the world is viewed 
in four stages: pre-life (la prévie), life, thought, and 
hyper-life or a stage beyond life (la survie ). 

During the period of pre-life, matter passes from an 
undifferentiated state to that of organized forms which 
represent, first of all, the elements, and then bodies 
composed of a more and more complex structure. All 
this while, the universe in its totality is setting in mo- 
tion a process of expansion which it will continue to 
pursue all through its history. 

The appearance of life represents a passage through 
some sort of threshold. From this point on there be- 
gins a continuing development of living forms that 
mount up into more and more organized species—a 
process that ends in animal forms very close to that 
of man. Life has certain well-determined “manners,” 
and its qualitative progression is clearly measured by 
means of what Fr. Teilhard calls a “parameter of 
cephalization.” This means that the farther we ad- 
vance in evolution, the more the complexity of the 
brain increases, at least for certain phyla. Among these 
phyla, there is one of “pure and direct cerebraliza- 
tion,” which leads to man. 

We find here, traced by the hand of a master, an 
admirable tableau of the story of life. These precise 
and stirring pages constitute, beyond all doubt, that part 
of Pére Teilhard’s work which is the most scientific 
in nature and also the least debatable. 

After the appearance of life, the emergence of man 
constitutes a new and critical transformation. It is “the 
momentary pause of reflection.” It is an extremely im- 
portant moment in the history of life, and we shall per- 
haps never succeed in elucidating the phenomenology 
of its process with total clarity. The author writes: “At 
that point earth is reborn, or better, it finds its soul.” 
This part of the book contains a masterly treatment of 
the paleontological problem of the origins of man—an 
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exposé that requires only a few retouchings here and 
there in order to be brought up-to-date with discoveries 
which have taken place since it was written. These 
stirring analyses truly make us understand that “man 
is the ascending arrow of the great biological synthesis.” 

In a final stage, we confront the prolongation of evo- 
lution in the development of humanity. This develop- 
ment is presented essentially as a phenomenon of 
convergence. By this is meant a “coming together” of 
humanity—a process which in no way tends to form 
an impersonal all, but rather to effect a union which 
allows for differentiation and distinction within an ever 
more narrow solidarity and through a ceaseless inter- 
penetration—the end-product of consciousness being 
constantly enlarged and augmented. 


AN ULTIMATE CONVERGENCE 


Thus, we see that the synthesis that Fr. Teilhard 
presents to us has evolution as its basic principle of 
explanation. Recognized at first in the realm of living 
forms, evolution is extended to the whole ensemble of 
the universe. Thus, there was already an evolutionary 
process at work before the appearance of life, and then, 
after the emergence of man, evolution goes on following 
its course from the very start in man’s biological form. 
Finally, evolution is more and more evident in the course 
of the progress of humanity. 

Each of these great stages of evolution, of course, 
has its own proper character, but the same fundamental 
dynamism runs through and sustains them all. Thus, 
what is to be has already been “fore-announced” by 
that which is and by that which has been. The evolu- 
tion of matter somehow prefigures life. In fact, this is 
precisely why Fr. Teilhard calls it pre-life. To speak 
in general, “nothing could one day emerge as final on 
any of the divers thresholds—no matter how crucial 
these thresholds are in the successive leaps of evolution 
—which was not first of all obscurely primordial.” 
Hence, we are in the presence here of a “cosmogenesis” 
whose “tendrils insist on reaching up and being pro- 
longed in us. . . . Evolution is on its way into the realm 
of the psyche. . . . Thus, thought has part with evolu- 
tion.” Making his own the formula used by Julian Hux- 
ley, Fr. Teilhard dares to declare that “man discovers he 
is nothing other than evolution become self-conscious.” 

With respect to the convergence of humanity, this 
phenomenon appears as “a subtle shifting of the onward 
flow of evolution.” Humanity, in its first movements 
of expansion over the earth, tended to branch off; now, 
however, it converges toward a point that constitutes 
the “superior pole” of all evolution—what Fr. Teilhard 
proposes that we call Omega. This final stage of evolu- 
tion is of an “ultrapersonal” nature; at this point persons 
come together in unity and self-realization. (We have 
here a conception that is completely opposed to the 
totalitarianism of the Marxist when he discusses the 
“end” of humanity, a destiny wherein we discover in 
only a very feeble degree anything like care for the 
individual human person and his dignity. ) 

In order to clarify and give an account of this “up- 
flow” of life to achievement in Omega, Fr. Teilhard 
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appeals to two pairs of notions: that of “complexity- 
consciousness” and that of tangential and radial ener- 
ies. 
‘ Growth in the complexity of beings is accompanied— 
explicitly, at least, in the realm of animal life—by prog- 
ress in psychic development. This fact leads the author 
to lay down as a general principle the notion that con- 
sciousness and complexity are but the “two faces’— 
one internal, the other external—of a single phenomenon 
that keeps showing itself all through the course of 
evolution. Hence, all things in a certain sense have a 
kind of “inwardness”; even inert matter has this charac- 
ter. The degree of complexity-consciousness constitutes 
the fundamental parameter which allows us to measure 
progress in evolution and the dignity of the beings that 
evolve. Thus, man, although quite lost in the immensity 
of space and time, appears as the summit of the cosmos, 
as its final achievement and its résumé, because he is 
the most conscious and the most organized of beings. 
From the pair of notions that we have named com- 
plexity-consciousness, we pass on to the second pair, 
that of tangential energy and radial energy. Thus, the 
dynamism which, in certain areas of the universe, tends 
to go along certain privileged lines of development, 
ever at work to assure the growing complexity of being, 
cannot be understood except as springing from an 
energy of arrangement, called radial energy. We say 
“radial” energy but it is a dynamism which assures a 
progression of development. This energy comes to be 
associated with energy in its classical sense, the energy 
that Fr. Teilhard calls tangential. He calls it tangential 
because he conceives it to be only an element of the 
conservation of beings, and to be unable to assure the 
forward march of evolutionary progress. 


NEED FOR SUCH A VIEW 


It would be impossible to overemphasize how oppor- 
tune is the effort at synthesis that is outlined in The 
Phenomenon of Man. New scientific data, especially 
in the realm of biology, have up till now remained 
quite unrelated. This makes it all the more necessary 
to bring these data together into a coherent and total 
picture. Such precisely is the task which so preoccupied 
Fr. Teilhard, and it is to his great credit that he was 
able to put himself in a frame of reference which— 
transcending the narrow scope of cosmologies that were 
completely exterior to man, and with which we have 
been too easily content up until now—is ample enough 
to permit the integration of man himself into cosmology. 
Such an enterprise is by no means a mere intellectual 
game or some sort of fancy speculation. It answers a 
pressing need of our era. Today, looking beyond the 
partial and disjointed world-views which have up till 
now been offered us, we seek a global insight. We want 
such a view to be founded on general principles, of 
course, but it must also take into account all the riches 
of scientific findings. 

Fr. Teilhard was blessed with exceptional gifts as 
he set out to accomplish this purpose. He had great 
powers of analysis, wide culture, a forceful imagination, 
an aptitude for synthesis and, above all, that largeness 
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of mind which scorns the shabby and the second-rate 
and puts no limit to its ambition to understand. 

True, certain of Fr. Teilhard’s descriptions and for- 
mulas have a certain poetic attraction about them, but 
it must be kept in mind that for him poetry constituted 
a genuine method of the phenomenological study of 
reality. I repeat that despite its appearances of poetic 
form the thought of Fr. Teilhard should not be ranged 
alongside the thought of authors of those numerous 
cosmogonies that are more or less literary or philosophi- 
cal in nature, but which are also so careless in taking 
account of details of reality. Teilhard’s formulations 
are at times daring, but the views he expresses in The 
Phenomenon of Man have their origin in the realm of 
fact. These views are deeply rooted in reality. His master 
ideas were born and matured in the womb of a real 
world with which the author's long career in research 
made him intimately familiar. Moreover, although these 
ideas may evoke criticism, they cannot be lightly pushed 
aside; for they embody a very remarkable attempt to 
answer the fundamental cosmological problems which 
preoccupy those gifted enough to possess at once a 
feeling for research and a desire to master difficult 
problems independently of immediate results. 

Moreover, despite his highly personal style, we ought 
not be afraid to compare the work of Fr. Teilhard with 
those of a Descartes or a Leibniz. Like these men, Fr. 
Teilhard was haunted by the desire to grasp reality 
in a truly profound way, and to account for and unify 
that multiplicity of facts that has been brought into 
evidence by science. In his case as in theirs we find 
profundity wedded to true mastery of thought. He 
knows what he Z 
wants to say; he is 
not satisfied with 
words nor content 
with pseudo-ex- 
planations. What 
he affirms in his 
book is not the 
result of some 
totally conceptual 
deduction, but is 
intimately bound 
to an “experi- 
ence” in reference 
to which he un- 
derstands how to 
give an account 
of the real and intimate structure of things. 

We are led quite naturally to ask whether views that 
are so ample and so rich really belong in any properly 
exclusive sense to the field of science. As he expresses 
them, are they not already filled with philosophy, and 
even with ideological considerations? 

It is not easy to answer this question. Like all great 
creative minds, Teilhard was not slowed down by 
methodological discussions of any kind. Such exercises 
in the minutiae of scholarship seem never to have greatly 
interested him. Nevertheless, he was anxious to empha- 
size that his research was based exclusively on real 
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phenomena, and that it was not dealing with either 
the principles of metaphysics or the data of revelation. 
Metaphysics and revelation certainly had a part to play 
in his thinking, but the views that we find expressed 
in The Phenomenon of Man are developed above all 
on the basis of the reality of phenomena that we can 
observe and understand with the help of the scientific 
method. In all truth, Fr. Teilhard could say that “in 
so far as man can distinguish in himself different levels 
of knowledge, it is not the believer, but rather the 
naturalist, who speaks in this book and asks to be 
understood.” 

Be that as it may, the views found in The Phenom- 
enon of Man do not seem to be of the same type that 
one is accustomed to encounter in properly scientific 
treatises. Moreover, even if Fr. Teilhard should seem 
to us to have turned aside from science, this is not 
because he poses daring hypotheses for our considera- 
tion—every great scholar and savant does the same— 
but rather because his hypotheses introduce notions 
and considerations which lack that mark of objectivity 
and precision to which science is commonly accustomed. 
The “inwardness” of things, the radial energy of arrange- 
ment—concepts which for Teilhard are fundamental 
themes—are not truly scientific notions at all. 

Must we therefore brush them aside as though they 
had no value? Not at all. Bear in mind that in the realm 
of physics the distinction between science and philos- 
ophy can be made without too much difficulty, but that 
it is not so easy to make the same distinction in the 
field of biology, in spite of the progress that has been 
made in methodology. Particular difficulties arise in 
the study of evolution, the field to which the aforesaid 
concepts have reference. 

It is by no means proven that one can neatly distin- 
guish the “scientific” and the “philosophical” in a study 
that sets out to understand life itself. If we attempt 
to imprison ourselves in too rigid or too scholarly a 
separation of these two orders of knowledge, we run the 
risk of impoverishing and stunting our investigation. 
Numerous treatises written in this narrow and rigid 
spirit give proof that such impoverishment is not only 
possible but real. 

Some will object that Fr. Teilhard, by transcending 
positive science, is really engaged in philosophy. If so, 
then he should have concerned himself to a greater ex- 
tent with principles and notions that have been tested. 
There can be no quarrel with this. But it must also be 
remembered that precisely here, in the field of cosmol- 
ogy, our classical views and concepts, valid as they 
may be fundamentally, today demand reappraisal. A 
work like that of Fr. Teilhard can be of great help in 
this regard. At first blush, of course, notions such as 
the “inwardness” of things and radial energy appear 
to be somewhat baffling, but he who reflects even a 
bit seriously on the world as made known to us by 
contemporary science will find them illuminating. 

The author of the work in question was a philosopher 
in action rather than a professional philosopher. There 
can be no disputing the fact that Fr. Teilhard lacks 
the technical sureness of touch of a trained metaphysi- 
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cian. Yet his cosmological analyses are not for that 
reason of diminished importance. We may dare to 
criticize them or to revamp them, but if we are really 
anxious to enlarge thé scope of cosmology in order to 
integrate into it all recent scientific knowledge, we must 
take his views into consideration. It is impossible to 
imagine how anyone could continue to teach cosmology 
without making generous allowance for the views of 
the author of The Phenomenon of Man. 


CRITICISM OF TEILHARD 


Thus, we see that the perspective or frame of refer- 
ence in which the work of Fr. Teilhard is situated can 
be completely justified. Moreover, we may safely con- 
cede the riches and the profundity of the synthesis he 
proposes. Nevertheless, his thought calls for criticism 
on several points. 

On the plane of positive cosmology, and quite inde- 
pendently of any philosophical or religious views to 
which it might seem to lead us, Fr. Teilhard’s synthesis 
seems at fault in giving too great a place to evolution, 
and in presenting views as totally valid which in fact 
are still under discussion. Let us consider this point 
with particular respect to the realm of the physical 
world. Up to the present, while the thesis of the general 
evolution of the universe has by no means been set 
aside, it is equally true that it has not met unanimous 
acceptance in competent scientific circles. This general 
theory has as its most precise formulation the theory 
of the expanding universe, but today there are some 
who would oppose to the theory of the expanding uni- 
verse a quite different theory—a theory of a pulsating 
universe, or a theory of irregular evolution; these, like 
the theory to which they are opposed, also rest on 
plausible foundations. Nevertheless, so far as the forma- 
tion of the elements is concerned, the idea of the 
evolution of matter upward from an undifferentiated 
state toward more and more highly structured stages, 
which are represented by chemical elements of increas- 
ing weights, seems probable enough. 

Moreover, the tight link which is asserted by Fr. 
Teilhard to exist between the world of pre-life and 
that of life in the general movement of evolution is 
not so solidly established as he affirms it to be. The 
“juncture” between the physical world and the world 
of life remains a problem which Fr. Teilhard has clari- 
fied less satisfactorily than he seems to think. 

When he deals with questions related to the develop- 
ment of civilization, Teilhard appears to rely a little 
too exclusively on evolution. Evolution may be quite 
an essential aspect of human history, but it is difficult 
to go along with the seeming evaluation of Fr. Teilhard 
that evolution is the only principle by which to explain 
the dynamism of civilization. To insist too much on this 
one principle is to seem to fail to recognize realms 
like the history of art or the history of philosophy, 
which are likewise very important. Evolution, with its 
principle of linear growth, is not able fully to account 
for them. Moreover, in these fields we come upon pat- 
terns of evolution of a quite different type—cycles, 
regressions, etc. 
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When we regard it from the point of view of philos- 
ophy and religion, The Phenomenon of Man is again 
found to be other than completely satisfying. Let us 
be very clear on this point. For the reasons outlined 
above, we ought not see in The Phenomenon of Man 
a metaphysical or theological work, and hence should 
not attempt to judge it as such. As is obvious, Fr. Teil- 
hard has propounded certain views of man and his 
destiny which have a bearing on philosophical and 
religious problems. In fact, in a final chapter of his 
book, he has a treatise on the “Christian phenomenon.” 
But here again he is dealing with considerations of fact 
and not with properly doctrinal affirmations. 

In a word, Fr. Teilhard has in no way attempted in 
The Phenomenon of Man to give us the total truth 
regarding man. Such truth can come only from meta- 
physics and, especially, from revelation. Teilhard said 
this explicitly in his preface: “Let no one seek here a 
final explanation of things, a metaphysics.” And again: 
“The book that I have written should not be read as 
one might read a work of metaphysics, and much less 
as one might peruse some sort of theological essay.” 

However, despite the care that the author took to 
write only within the framework of the phenomenal 
order, and to restrict what he has to say to that order, 
Fr. Teilhard—precisely because of his remarkable ability 
at synthesis—has presented us with a set of views ‘on 
man and the world which to some little degree gives 
the impression of being self-sufficient. This, of course, 
is a problem that he himself recognized, for he said: 
“It is impossible to attempt a general interpretation of 
the universe without seeming to explain it from top 
to bottom.” 

The reader must not fail to note this problem about 
the work in question. One might wish that Teilhard’s 
synthesis were more open, more unfinished. If it had 
been, the book would then be more useful in the work 
of building up a complete vision of man and the uni- 
verse. This vision would have been one which, since 
it summoned up other sources than mere scientific 
experience, would have found a place for the very 
mystery of our freedom—for that mystery of evil which 
is not simply the mystery of the evil that we undergo 
(a problem which cosmology can discuss)—but also 
of that evil which is the product of our wills. This sort 
of evil is not very directly treated in The Phenomenon 
of Man, even though Fr. Teilhard was at pains to note 
that the fortunate evolution of the world that he en- 
visaged depended on the free decision of man. 

One should not try to find things in The Phenomenon 
of Man that are contrary to the faith. Even where Fr. 
Teilhard’s views leap beyond the realm of strict positive 
evidence, they always allow complete scope for the 
teaching of the Church. It is impossible for us, here 
within the limits of this article, to examine this point 
in detail. Let us look at several essential observations. 

The immanence and the spontaneity of evolution by 
no means rule out the transcendence of God. After all, 
evolution is only the phenomenal aspect of divine crea- 
tion. Moreover, God’s transcendence is demanded by 
the very exigencies of human action which, with its 
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eternal striving for immortality, must constantly refer 
itself to a God who transcends the world. We have here 
one of the fundamental points of the thinking of Fr. 
Teilhard, and one that in other of his writings he calls 
the dialectical meaning of his thought. 

Still other critics have felt obliged to note that in 
The Phenomenon of Man an excessive primacy is given 
to continuity in the development of beings. But this is 
to fail to recognize in Fr. Teilhard the notion of trans- 
formation, where continuity and discontinuity are in- 
dissolubly complementary to one another. Such critics 
also fail to recognize that the particular intervention 
of God, who creates the human soul, cannot be fully 
expressed on the phenomenal level, where we can find 
nothing more than a reflection of the mystery of 
creation. 

Furthermore, so far as the mystery of original sin is 
concerned, is there any need to add that we would be 
guilty of a grave error of methodology if we reproached 
Fr. Teilhard for not having given this mystery an 
organic place in the cosmological synthesis he was 
making? In fact, it cannot be recognized in experience, 
because original sin is something which, in the last 
analysis, we know through revelation. 


When examined attentively, the synthesis of Fr. Teil- 
hard is seen to be less complete and less satisfactory 
than it might appear at first glance. Moreover, it is 
proper to read a book like this with a mind forewarned 
in regard to certain points of interpretation. But be 
all this as it may, Fr. Teilhard’s synthesis is nonetheless 
a major contribution to our thinking about the world. 
Moreover, we must remember that for a world fasci- 
nated by the progress of science, a synthesis like that 
of Fr. Teilhard opens great windows to faith, and this 
in an age when such approaches are more than ever 
indispensable. One other notable achievement of this 
synthesis is that today, when the Marxists are attempt- 
ing to monopolize the field of science, Fr. Teilhard 
demonstrates that science cannot find its fulfillment 
except in a spiritual dimension. 

Let us therefore take up this book with the same 
simplicity of heart which caused its author to write: 
“I might well have deceived myself on a number of 
points. Let others, then, try to do better. All that I 
wanted to accomplish is to have made people feel the 
difficulty and the urgency of the problem, to compre- 
hend its immense magnitude, and to perceive the form 
in which a solution must inevitably be found.” 





Catechizing the Exceptional Ones 


Dorothy Abernethy 


OST OF THEM used to come into the world un- 
M wanted. Their angels, who had face-to-Face 
audience with God at all times for turning in 
the report cards of the parents, pastors and parishes of 
these children, must have done everything in their 
power to hurry them home as fast as possible. Many 
of them died early. Others were confined to the back- 
rooms of their homes, a dismal archipelago of tiny 
“islands” remote from each other and isolated from 
nearly all the blessings and privileges of humanity. 
Perhaps too many of these handicapped children got 
into heaven too soon in the past, terminating a very 
necessary part of the education of parents, pastors and 
parishes at the nursery school or kindergarten level. 
Maybe God laid down the law to hurrying angels and 
gave us a larger number of different kinds of handi- 
capped people of all ages as make-up work for lost time. 
Anyhow, there was a population explosion in the back- 
rooms and the refugees were herded into the concentra- 
tion camps we called institutions. 
Accounts of these refugees were written by social 





Mrs. ABERNETHY knows whereof she speaks in this 
article, since one of her sons is handicapped and is 
presently struggling with catechism instructions. She 
has something to say to all parents. 
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pathologists as well as by the Recording Angel, and put 
into college libraries, so that we do not have to wait 
until the Last Judgment to find out how some of our 
handicapped were crowded naked into bare concrete 
rooms equipped only with drains in the center of the 
floor. If they got sleepy they could lie down on the 
concrete and nap, if possible, under the feet of those 
still walking around. At mealtime a trough, similar to 
those used for feeding animals, was shoved into the 
room for a while with their allotment of food. Those 
who could feed themselves snatched at the morsels and 
crammed their mouths full. Those who could not feed 
themselves, or go to the trough before it was pulled out 
again, did without. The dead were removed periodically 
and a higher standard of cleanliness was maintained in 
these bare concrete rooms than in some of the other 
centers because there were no beds to change, and one 
attendant could wash down the whole room and every- 
body in it all at one time with the hose. 

But improvements began to cost more and more 
money—so much that institutions could no longer main- 
tain the new standards laid down for them and take in 
all the handicapped people as fast as they applied for 
entrance. Waiting lists had to be developed, Ellis 
Islands where the handicapped were detained for years 
in uncertainty. When the population explosion caught 
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up with the waiting lists, many of the handicapped be- 
came refugees from everywhere, wandering all their 
lives from one clinical center to another seeking enough 
“cure” to be allowed to live somewhere. 

Backrooms are being condemned now, one right 
after another, as more and more handicapped people 
have outlived any relative to tend these rooms, and 
proper institutional care for all of them is impossible. 
Pressure is put on present-day parents to get them out 
of the backrooms, give them all the everyday experi- 
ences in human living possible and teach them every- 
thing they can learn. 


MORE CARE FOR WITHERED BODIES 


Departments of special education have appeared and 
thrive all over the country. Educators have vied with 
one another in developing adequate techniques and 
materials for making English, spelling, arithmetic, art, 
music, handicrafts and social adjustment meaningful to 
a wider and wider variety of handicapped people. 
Words are carefully graded to their level of under- 
standing. Objects and accurate pictures are used where 
words have little or no meaning. 

Physical therapists are developing better muscular 
coordination and more useful movement. Occupational 
therapists are opening up new adventures in art and 
handicrafts for our refugees from the backrooms. Ortho- 
pedic surgeons are remedying their twisted feet and 
crooked legs. Speech therapists are patiently coaxing 
the muscular movements, present in every person who 
is still breathing, into speech for human communica- 
tion. 

None of this adds up to a restoring of damaged brain 
tissue or giving back to a person any gifts that God al- 
lowed to be withheld or hopelessly damaged. But it 
does add up to much better development of the gifts 
God allowed to remain in the handicapped. For every 
person who is still breathing has many rich gifts of 
staggering dimensions that we hardly knew what to do 
with until we began to try to help more and more kinds 
of handicapped people in more and more ways. Some 
of these refugees from the backrooms, once considered 
“absolutely hopeless,” have earned Ph. D. degrees and 
are useful teachers now. 

However meaningful the English, spelling and arith- 
metic become, they will never add up to a knowledge of 
Ged for the handicapped, nor is social adjustment 
equivalent to Christian perfection. Orthopedic surgeons 
can set their twisted feet straight, but cannot keep 
these feet walking in God’s paths. Speech therapists 
can teach the handicapped how to speak with people 
within the individual limits of language understanding, 
but not how to translate the complicated language of 
the prayers of the Church and the answers in the 
catechism into words that aphasoid people can say 
and use meaningfully. 

Especially do the handicapped need religious train- 
ing and guidance in abundance. This help can assist 
them to use.the special gifts God has left with them, 
and won't oblige them to perform in a manner im- 
practical for their specific handicaps. So much research 
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has been amassed in the areas of human communication 
with the handicapped of all kinds that a Ph. D. degree 
is being offered this year in the field of logopedics. if 
these skills and information were given to some of our 
seminarians, even if only in summer sessions, the teach- 
ing of Christian doctrine to our refugees from the back- 
rooms could eventually be made possible all over our 
country. 

Courageous souls in a few areas have already been 
bringing the truths of our faith to the handicapped. 
Sisters at Jefferson, Wis., have labored at the task for 
fifty years, and their holy village of 500 brain-injured 
and mentally retarded people is a shining example of 
the kind of life that these people can achieve, with 
sympathetic training and proper guidance. 

The days are gone when adequate spiritual care 
could be administered to the handicapped by an ooze 
of sympathy and a “Your child will always be an angel” 
remark to the parents. The angelic-looking, mentally 
retarded girl does not stay in the backroom now. Public 
opinion regards her as an exceptional child with a right 
to exceptional training. She is groomed to be as socially 
presentable as possible and to be brought out into 
public view. 


GOD’S FAVORITE CHILDREN 


One day nineteen-hundred-odd years ago, “as [Jesus] 
was passing by, he saw a man blind from birth. And his 
disciples asked him, ‘Rabbi, who has sinned, this man or 
his parents, that he should be born blind?’ Jesus an- 
swered, ‘Neither has this man sinned, nor his parents, 
but the works of God were to be made manifest in 
him.” (John 9:1-3) In the stirring words of Cardinal 
Cushing’s address on exceptional children, “God has a 
work to do through the exceptional child. It is a work 
that frequently wouldn't be done through any other 
child, and the work may be exceedingly important, ex- 
ceptionally important. Sometimes the discerning see 
that work go on before their very eyes.” 

The whole spectrum of God’s brain-injured people 
manifests the separate individual faculties of the brain, 
as it were, in a riot of glowing colors, rather than in the 
plain white light of the unimpaired. And out of what 
the world shrinks from as irreparable loss, God mani- 
fests the marvelous nature of His priceless gifts to man- 
kind. There are aspects of vision we do not comprehend 
until we share what we see with the blind. There are 
aspects of learning we cannot discover until we teach 
the mentally retarded. We button our own clothes heed- 
less as clods until we fashion a wire loop at the end 
of a stick and help a cerebral-palsied child pull his but- 
ton through the hole. 

There are aspects of the faith, too, that will never 
become manifest until we share it with the handicapped 
of all kinds. There are special skills in propagating the 
faith we will never develop until we meet the chal- 
lenge of teaching it to God’s people who do not have 
complete learning equipment. There are tools to pro- 
mote wider and more wholehearted practice of the faith 
that will never be invented until the religious needs of 
our refugees from the backrooms are adequately met. 
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Second Thoughts 


The Threshold Moment 





iy HAS BEEN five years since Msgr. John Tracy Ellis of 
the Catholic University of America delivered his 
paper on the condition of American Catholic intellectual 
life. The substantial and spontaneously affirmative re- 
sponse of American Catholics to Monsignor Ellis’s in- 
dictment indicated that many were not complacent 
about the quality of Catholic education or about its 
product. 

Indeed, most of those who would have disputed his 
thesis held their fire prudently for a year or two. And 
when they did speak out, it was not to directly dispute 
the thesis, because at its critical points it was indispu- 
table. Rather the lament was over “Catholic breast-beat- 
ing.” Apparently public mea culpas were more scan- 
dalous than the conditions that occasioned them. Like- 
wise, the critics did not challenge the validity of Mon- 
signor Ellis’s evidence. They questioned his method- 
ology. Thus, although Monsignor Ellis had devoted only 
two paragraphs of his 200-paragraph paper to Who's 
Who in America and the lack of Catholic representation 
therein, one journalistic critic launched what was an 
ostensibly massive attack by questioning the relevance 
of that single piece of evidence. 

I mention these negative tactics, not to refute them at 
this late date, but primarily to emphasize how sporadic 
and ineffectual they were and how pathetic they were by 
comparison with the realistic and rueful acknowledg- 
ment of our intellectual disabilities by the many hun- 
dreds of Catholics—teachers, school administrators and 
concerned nonacademic people—in whom Monsignor 
Ellis’s paper had struck a sensitive nerve. Almost as one, 
the realists agreed that some remedial action was in- 
dicated. 

All of which, however, brings me to my central ques- 
tion. It is this: “What has been done to remedy the 
situation Monsignor Ellis described in 1955?” 

If Monsignor Ellis had been only half-accurate in his 
evaluation of American Catholic intellectual life, ob- 
viously it would take more than five years to correct the 
deficiencies he had found and which he had so pains- 
takingly, charitably and candidly listed. Impatient as I 
tend to be in these circumstances, I am prepared to 
concede that a five-year reform program would have 
been an impossibly foreshortened crash program. But I 
am wondering what has been done in terms of reform 
and whether or not the future is promising. 

I am wondering for three reasons: 

1. Monsignor Ellis’s indictment was a gravely serious 
one. 

2. Initial response, particularly on the Catholic college 
and university campus, was one of reform enthusiasm. 

3. Talks I have had in the last four or five months 
with lay, clerical and religious intellectuals, while they 
have not left me uneasy about the future, have not re- 
assured me either. 
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Perhaps we ought to reread Monsignor Ellis’s paper to 
recall just how serious were the defects he had dis- 
covered in his scrutiny of the intellectual life of Amer- 
ican Catholics. 

He spoke then of the “paucity of scholars of distinc- 
tion” in Catholic higher education; of the “perpetuation 
of mediocrity”; of the “senseless duplication of effort 
and the wasteful proliferation that have robbed Cath- 
olic graduate schools of the hope of superior achieve- 
ment”; of the failure of American Catholics to recognize 
“scholarly accomplishments” in fellow Catholics and to 
“lend them their support”; of the “vocationalism and 
anti-intellectualism” present in the schools; of the “per- 
vading spirit of separatism” in both American Catholics 
at large and the intellectuals; of the “failure” of Amer- 
ican Catholics “to have measured up to their respon- 
sibilities to the incomparable tradition of Catholic learn- 
ing”; and of our “failure to produce national leaders 
and to exercise commanding influence in intellectual 
circles.” 

The first response on the Catholic college and uni- 
versity campuses was indeed gratifying. Monsignor 
Ellis’s paper became not only the principal topic of 
discussion among professors over coffee; it was an object 
of formal departmental and interdepartmental study 
and analysis in our schools. Significantly, the few denials 
of its realism and accuracy did not come from the 
schools. 

I suspect we will never know with anything like 
scientific accuracy which educational reforms and cor- 
rections can be traced to Monsignor Ellis’s study. I 
don’t think that kind of information is particularly im- 
portant. What is important is whether there have been 
reforms; whether that first, instinctive, enthusiastic af- 
firmation that greeted Monsignor Ellis’s statement has 
spent itself fruitlessly and has now dwindled with no 
discernible effect or promise. 

The kind of evidence that would be reassuring here 
is not limited to the easily recognizable action, such as 
the elimination of wasteful duplication of efforts; con- 
spicuous recognition and reward by the Catholic com- 
munity of scholarship; palpable attempts to discourage 
Catholic separatism; insistence on newer, more rigorous 
academic requirements. 

Talking with Catholic intellectuals can yield evidence 
of a less obvious, but perhaps just as important, kind. 
Has there been a shift in the attitude, a change in the 
atmosphere, so far as the academic and nonacademic 
Catholic community is concerned? Is there not only 
remedial desire and pressure, but also the freedom to 
translate that desire and direct that pressure into action? 

There seems to be no clear-cut answer to these latter 
questions. We seem to be on a threshold at the moment. 
We can go forward, but we can also go back. Our 
schools, I think, hold the key to that larger question 
that goes beyond the schools, the question of whether 
the future of the Church in America will be shaped and 
determined in its essential features by the forces of 
reaction, separatism and the siege mentality, or by the 
forces of progressiveness, openness and intellectual re- 
spectability and influence. DonaLp McDoNnaLp 
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The Population Explosion 


Robert H. Amundson 


F MEDICAL SCIENCE could only find some way of 
I shrinking the human body to half its normal size, 

the world could hold twice its present population. 
Or if we could succeed in killing off all nonworking 
adults, the population explosion would become a matter 
of mere rhetoric. Neither of these methods is advocated, 
but they would be as effective, or more effective in 
reducing population pressure than some of the pro- 
posals set forth in recent months. 

Few events have excited the interests of peoples of 
the world as much as the phenomenon of population 
growth. The study of population is more technically 
referred to as demography. It is a term derived from 
the Greek words demos (people) and graphia (writ- 
ing); hence, demography: writing about people. 

Technical definitions of demography are legion, but 
a representative one, culled from a recent treatise (The 
Study of Population, ed. by Phillip M. Hauser and Otis 
D. Duncan), is: “the study of the size, territorial distri- 
bution and composition of population, changes therein 
and the components of such changes, which may be 
identified as natality, mortality, territorial movement 
(migration) and social mobility (change of status).” 
Since other scholars outside the field of demography 
proper are legitimately concerned with population phe- 
nomena, it is hardly defensible to draw a boundary 
line around technical demographic data. There is cause 
for some concern, however, when some of these outside 
scholars—historians, geographers, public health special- 
ists and moralists—pontificate on population problems 
without a good working knowledge of demographic 
analysis. 

Of course, there is also another side of the coin. 
Demographers may and often do hide behind facades 
of demographic statistics while implicitly advocating 
value judgments of their own. The result is that some 
demographers actually employ the same methods in 
analyzing population problems which they say should 
not be used, but which they claim are constantly being 
used by nondemographers. Much of this inconsistency 
and confusion is apparent in the literature relevant to 
the population explosion. 

It is interesting to note what types of people are con- 
cerned about population problems. There are, first of 
all, large numbers of people in the world who have 
no adequate frame of reference in which to view the 





Pror. AMuNpDson, who teaches sociology at Loretto 
Heights College in Loretto, Colo., contributed “Immi- 
gration Policy and the Refugees” (Am. 2/6/60). 
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problems of population. They are, therefore, very much 
open to suggestions emanating from the daily press 
and the other mass media of communication. With the 
legitimate exception of those whose training has equip- 
ped them to take a reasonable and balanced view of 
all of the factors impinging on the problems of human 
population, there would appear to be two extreme 
groups seeking to convince the unenlightened that theirs 
is the best way to handle the problem. These two groups 
may be called the alarmists and the optimistic arm- 
chair speculators. 


ALARMISTS AND OPTIMISTIC SPECULATORS 


The alarmists attempt to detail the minimum condi- 
tions of survival and then to convince us that we are 
now living under these conditions or soon will be, 
unless artificial birth control is disseminated throughout 
the underprivileged areas of the world. Some alarmists 
are demographers, but not all-demographers are alarm- 
ists. 

Optimistic armchair speculators, on the other hand, 
either deny or minimize the existence of real problems 
in some parts of the world, preferring to rest their case 
solely on the providence of God. Some moralists are 
optimistic armchair speculators, but not all optimistic 
armchair speculators are moralists. 

To analyze the problems of population growth and 
to propose a positive program for their solution, there 
must be much more cooperation between the demog- 
rapher and the outside scholar. 

To inform those who know very little about what is 
actually going on in the underdeveloped areas of the 
world, such cooperation is imperative. Too often some 
demographers, on the basis of birth, death and migra- 
tion statistics, have proposed as a solution an artificial 
restricting of births which, in addition to its question- 
able practicality, completely ignores the religious and 
cultural traditions of the people in question. On the 
other hand, because they lack training in demography, 
some moralists fail to come to grips with the problem— 
being long on principle, but short on empirical fact. 
Until demographers become better moralists and moral- 
ists better demographers, the literature on the popula- 
tion explosion will be replete with emotional reactions, 
religious tensions and personality clashes. 

What is this phenomenon called the “population 
explosion”? Very simply, it refers to populations charac- 
terized by what appears to be too many people and 
too low a standard of living. Certain areas of the world 
have been singled out as having exploding populations. 
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Most ot these so-called “danger spots” are located in 
Asia, although some are to be found in Africa, parts 
of Europe and parts of Central and South America. 

What factors appear to be correlated with the popu- 
lation explosion? Is it a matter of excess fertility? Is it 
declining mortality? Is it tight immigration policies? 

The trigger of the recent controversy over population 
control—the Draper Report—implies that excess fertility 
is responsible and therefore recommends that the United 
States give information and support to artificial birth 
control programs in the underdeveloped areas, if these 
countries ask for it, as part of our foreign-aid program. 
Supporters of the Draper Report contend that if we 
are really going to aid these people, we must cut down 
the size of their populations by curtailing births. The 
assumption is that surplus births in these areas are 
largely responsible for their huge populations. A simple 
solution then would appear to be a sharp reduction 
in the number of births by artificial means, in order 
that fewer numbers would be able to benefit more from 
our financial and technical assistance. There are several 
fallacies here which we shall examine in turn. 

The population explosion is not a global problem, 
although it may have global significance. Imbalance of 
population and resources does not exist in every country 
of the world, nor indeed even in all parts of the same 
country. In those areas of the world where so-called 
population explosions are occurring, the chief cause is 
not only high birth rates but also steadily declining 
death rates. People live longer than formerly. During 
a period of change when death rates are falling faster 
than birth rates, the most effective solutions are those 
which emphasize industri- ait 
alization, trade, technical 
assistance, emigration and 
increased food production. 
It is important to note that 
industrialization requires 
an expanding population, 
not a shrinking one. 

The present rate of 
growth in the world is esti- 
mated at 1.6 per cent per 
year. This means that ap- 
proximately 45 million peo- 
ple are added to the world 
total each year. In 1958 
there were more than 2.8 
billion people in the world - 
and more than 50 per cent of them were living in Asia. 

Alarmists, in predicting calamitous results from pop- 
ulation explosions, cite figures of five square feet per 
person in the world in a few hundred years. It is true, 
of course, that if one multiplies 2.8 billion people by 
1.6 per cent annually, and divides the result into the 
52 million square miles of land on the earth, one finds 
that in 730 years there will be 290 trillion people, or 
about five square feet per person. This arithmetic 
sleight of hand is, however, much like counting fruit 
flies in a bottle. These calculations ignore any possible 
increases in food production; lowering of immigration 
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barriers; increased industrialization, urbanization, edu- 
cation and standards of living; equalization of birth 
and death rates. 

It would be just as valid, or invalid, to say that a fev 
hundred years from now we needn't worry about popu- 
lation problems because our descendants will be orbit- 
ing in outer space, clothed in cosmic dust and eating 
algae muffins and sawdust biscuits. There is as much, 
or as little, evidence to support this statement as there 
is to support the alarmist contention. If the alarmists 
assume the right to forecast continued population ex- 
plosions and standing room only, they must also respect 
the right of others to predict an equalization of birth 
and death rates, increased food production, increased 
industrialization, greater emigration opportunities and 
better educational and health standards. 


HOW TO SKIN A CAT 


No attempt should be made to minimize the problems 
that will be present during the transition period while 
death rates are falling faster than birth rates, In the 
long run, however, the solution for countries like India 
and Japan is not a sharp drop in the birth rate, but 
more intensive agricultural production and balanced 
expansion of an industrialized economy with its ancil- 
lary fields of trade, technology, foreign exchange and 
communications services. 

Japan, for example, has achieved a drop of nearly 
50 per cent in its birth rate, from 34 per 1,000 in 1947 
to 18 per 1,000 in 1958. Its population, however, con- 
tinues to increase by more than one million per year. 
The life span has been lengthened. In 1935 life expect- 
ancy in Japan was 47 years for males and 50 for females. 
In 1959 it was 64 for males and 68 for females. Since the 
number of abortions in Japan is approximately equal to 
the number of live births and since there is little immi- 
gration into Japan, the annual increment must be largely 
a result of increasing longevity. Japan, of course, already 
has an industrialized economy, although almost as many 
people are engaged in agriculture as in industry. Japan’s 
problems stem from a virtual blockade of the world 
market thrown up by many of our Western powers, 
preventing the Japanese from exporting their goods 
while forcing them to import most of their raw mate- 
rials. Tight immigration policies also prevent the Japa- 
nese from leaving Japan to colonize in other parts of the 
world. 

Many alarmists who agree that industrialization could 
be a solution conclude that it takes too long and that 
therefore programs of artificial birth control must be 
used in order to cut down the population growth now. 
It is extremely doubtful, however, that it would take 
any longer to develop an effective industrialization 
program than it would take to implement a successful 
artificial birth control program, especially in the under- 
developed areas of the world. It might also be men- 
tioned, for the benefit of those who think that the rate 
of natural increase in the underdeveloped areas is 
extremely high, that in India natural increase (births 
minus deaths) is 12 per 1,000, in Japan it is 10 per 
1,000, while in the United States it is 14 per 1,000. 
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India does not have as high a rate of natural increase 
as we do in the United States, but she faces the problem 
of just adding numbers to an already huge population— 
almost 420 million people in 1960. If the Indians would 
farm their arable land as intensively and efficiently as 
do the Dutch or the Japanese, however, they could 
support twice their present population at higher stand- 
ards of living. (India has in fact increased its agricul- 
tural production by 20 per cent between 1951 and 
1955.) Along with an intensive agricultural program, 
balanced industrialization would enable India to further 
increase its standard of living. 

It is not reasonable, however, to assume that the 
problem can be solved by simultaneously promoting 
industrialization and drastically reducing the birth rate. 
An expanding population, especially of people in the 
younger, productive age groups, is imperative to the 
success of any industrialization program. 

The question of whether there will be enough food to 
feed the exploding populations until an equalization 
of birth and death rates occurs is an important one. 
Claims that food production even at present levels is 
falling behind population increases are not substantiated 
by evidence at hand. A recent State Department bulle- 
tin states that while world population rose by 10 per 
cent between 1948 and 1957, over-all food production 
increased by 17 per cent. It also states that food pro- 
duction is expected to increase over the next 15 years 
in all regions of the world and that the most noticeable 
increases will occur in the underdeveloped areas. Other 
possibilities mentioned for increasing the food supply 
are the éxtraction of food from the sea, the use of solar 
energy, hydroponic farming and synthetic foods and 
a better distribution of existing food supplies among 
needy peoples. 


LET’S LOOK AT OUR MOTIVES 


The question of foreign aid and foreign policy is 
inevitably tied to problems of population pressure. 
Much of the propaganda for employing artificial birth 
control in the underdeveloped areas has emanated from 
American and British sources. One might seriously 
question whether such concern is for the welfare of 
the underdeveloped peoples, or whether it is a harking 
back to that nebulous concept of the “yellow peril.” Are 
we not really more concerned that if the Asian peoples 
continue to grow, they will one day overrun us? Might 
not our attitudes really reflect a fear that our “dog in 
the manger” policy will be overturned and white su- 
premacy undermined? If so, then let us be honest about 
it and not hide behind purported humanitarian ideals 
and demographic statistics. 

Moreover, the Asian peoples, long subjugated by 
foreign powers, are quick to interpret any attempt to 
decrease their birth rates as conscious efforts by im- 
perialist nations to strengthen their hold over the under- 
developed peoples of the world. Our discriminatory 
immigration laws have already been interpreted in this 
manner, and with some justification. 

The long-range destinies of Western democracies 
would seem to rest on whether we take a positive or 
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negative approach to the population problems of the 
underdeveloped areas of the world. Although we may 
have to wait the development of a new international 
ethic in the field of population policies, it would seem 
that attempts to encourage and stimulate larger and 
more stable populations in these areas would be a better 
guarantee of our own survival and a more positive 
contribution to their welfare than any attempt to reduce 
their birth rates. 

Western powers should benefit from the experience 
of promoting birth control within their own populations. 
France tried it and became a shadow of her former self. 
In the United States we already have an aging popula- 
tion, with some 15 million people aged 65 and over 
expected by 1960. Our sustained baby boom since 
World War II has blunted the severity of the problem, 
but if our birth rate should again drop to 16 or 17 per 
1,000, our labor force would face a staggering problem 
of supporting large numbers of nonworking individuals, 
both young and old. 

Since God did not create the resources of the earth 
for the benefit of only a few, it would appear that there 
are obligations in both justice and charity to help the 
less fortunate peoples of the world. Do we not owe 
the underdeveloped areas a rather large debt, now that 
we have exploited their peoples and their resources for 
more than two centuries? By maintaining discriminatory 
immigration laws, are we not, in effect, making the 
right to private property more important than the right 
to life and the right to marriage and a family? Do not 
the Asian peoples possess intrinsic worth and dignity 
as individuals just as you or I? Should not our huge 
surpluses, which cost us more than one million dollars 
a day to store, be made available to the less fortunate 
peoples? Should not lands which we own but do not 
use in our own country and in other parts of the world 
be made accessible to the peoples in the underdevel- 
oped areas? 

Should not the programs, then, which are proposed 
to assist the population explosion areas be such as to 
promote and strengthen and build upon the basic and 
traditional values in these areas which are in accord 
with human dignity? Anthropologists have, I think, 
finally convinced missionaries that, in order to preach 
the word of God effectively to peoples whose way of 
life is different from their own, they cannot rush in 
and destroy the value system and expect to make con- 
verts readily. They must take what is good in the value 
structure; they must even tolerate to some extent what 
is not good, and build upon it. There is much in this 
approach which should concern both the demographer 
and the moralist when they discuss the issue of the 
population explosion and the best way of dealing with 
it. 

I suggest that some of the questions raised here are 
among the “big questions” that need to be discussed. 
The answers to them should become the bone and 
sinew of future assistance programs to the underdevel- 
oped areas of the world. I suggest also that Catholics 
have devoted more than enough time to resting their 
case solely on an appeal to the natural-law position 
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against artificial birth control, since much of the popula- 
tion explosion is not a result of excessive fertility but of 
increasing longevity, and since artificial birth control, 
even if it were successful (or especially if it were 
successful), would create more serious problems than 
it could solve. Positive programs of industrialization, 
intensive agricultural production, immigration oppor- 
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Two Books About the Far East 


IN SEARCH OF INDIA 
By C. Ross Smith. Chilton. 234p. $6.50 


A systematic tour of India from cool 
December to dripping, hot June is re- 
lated here by a brilliant young gradu- 
ate of American and French schools, 
Ancient and modern India are his chief 
concerns, and he visits a well-chosen 
selection of great Hindu, Buddhist and 
Muslim memorials of both periods. If 
he could have written in both scholarly 
and interesting fashions, his book would 
have been both useful and entertaining. 
Mostly it is neither, for he is not silent 
enough. 

Instead of allowing us to contem- 
plate India, Mr. Ross distracts us by 
much ignoble chatter about vulgarities, 
sexual aberrations and jibes at religion. 
The jibes are most. unfortunate. For 
more than five millennia now, India has 
been as famed for devotedness to reli- 
gion as Greece was for devotedness to 
art. 

The best part of the book is this quo- 
tation from U. S. Supreme Court Justice 
William O. Douglas, speaking about the 
people of India: “Their sense of humor, 
their spirituality, their sense of fair 
play, their inherent dignity, their 
democratic attitudes—these are real 
bridges. . . .” To this we say: “Dayak- 
ishor.” 

Paut DENT 


RETURN TO JAPAN 
By Elizabeth Gray Vining. Lippincott. 
285p. $4.50 


Elizabeth Gray Vining held a unique 
position in Japan during the hectic 
postwar days of American occupation. 
On Aug. 7, 1946 she was appointed by 
the Japanese Emperor a Tutor Extraor- 
dinary to the Crown Prince Akihito, 
then 12 years old. It was the Grand 
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Steward, Viscount Matsudaira, who in- 
timated to her that her task would in- 
volve much more than the mere teach- 
ing of English grammar. “We want 
you,” he said, “to open windows onto 
a wider world for our Crown Prince.” 
From these words she took her cue, 
and in 1952 she published a complete 
report of her years as Tutor Extraordi- 
nary: Windows for the Crown Prince. 
This book is a warm and sensitive ac- 
count of her efforts to convey to the 
Crown Prince the underlying spirit and 
ideals of that democracy which, she 


tunities, more equitable international trade agreements 
and improved education will accomplish in fact what 
some claim artificial birth control will do in theory. 
And they will do it in a way that will convince our 
Asian, African and South American neighbors that the 
dignity of man is much more than a theoretical concept 
to be applied only to Caucasian Western man. 


felt, the Japanese were then embrac- 
ing with a rather hasty and uncritical 
zeal, The report also revealed that 
many windows had opened for Mrs. 
Vining on the ancient and delicate cul- 
ture of a great people, and that she 
had found the experience fascinating. 
Mrs. Vining returned to Japan in 
1957, and again in 1959 for the royal 
wedding of the Crown Prince, The old 
fascination for things Japanese was still 
with her, and, in this present work, it is 
presented in greater depth. The book 
is really a nostalgic sequel to her earlier 
report, and much of its fond remi- 
niscence can be fully appreciated only 
in that light. She is an intelligent and 
perceptive reporter who has managed 
to convey much of her enthusiasm for 
the intriguing elements of a rich enig- 
matic culture. T. Martin Curran 


The Church’s Life and Ours 


LITURGY AND CONTEMPLATION 


By Jacques and Raissa Maritain. Transl. by 
Joseph W. Evans. Kenedy. 96p. $2.95 


The relationship between the sacred 
liturgy and contemplation is a basic and 
important question in the theology of 
the spiritual life. Although the advertis- 
ing blurb on the dust jacket assures us 
that the main thesis of this book is that 
liturgy and contemplation must work 
hand in hand, the authors tend through- 
out these pages to establish a dichot- 
omy, or at least a tension between the 
two, 

Comparing the liturgy and contem- 
plation, the Maritains say that 


in what concerns individual souls, 
contemplation, to the extent that 
they attain to it, is superior to the 
acts through which they take part 
in the divine service. 


In the first part of the book, “On the 
Liturgy,” the authors stress the impor- 
tance of the interior life in community 
worship, and they treat of the relation- 
ship between the moral virtue of reli- 
gion and the theological virtues. In part 


two, “On Contemplation,” they empha- 
size the traditional Thomistic thesis that 
the plenitude of Christian perfection 
includes, in some degree, higher in- 
fused contemplation. Part three is en- 
titled “Against Some Misconceptions 
Which Tend to Divert Christian Souls 
From Contemplation.” 

Thomas Aquinas urged his brethren 
and disciples—and therefore the Mari- 
tains and all of us—to seek in theology 
not “by whom” something is said, but 
“what” is said and “why” it is main- 
tained. Ignoring, then, the well-merited 
renown of the Maritains in the field of 
Christian philosophy, the following re- 
marks are directed to “what” they have 
written here in Liturgy and Contempla- 
tion. 

The subject of the book is theological; 
the authors have treated it in a totally 
untheological and unscientific way. In 
theology, solutions must be sought in 
the Church’s teaching authority, in 
Scripture, in patristic tradition, in scien- 
tific theological reasoning. The Mari- 
tains by-pass the magisterium, except 
for Pius XII; they totally twist the well- 
known patristic tradition in order to 
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bolster their thesis; scientific theology 
and the methodological gains made by 
theologians the past thirty years are all] 
but ignored. 

This book is recommended to mature 
Catholics with the following proviso— 
that they first read The Theological Di- 
mensions of the Liturgy, by L. Vagag- 
gini (especially chapter 21 of volume 








two, entitled: “Liturgy and Spiritual- 
ity”), and Dom Gregory Stevens’ “Li- 
turgy and Contemplation” in the Amer- 
ican Ecclesiastical Review (Feb., 1960, 
pp. 108-115). In those works the reader 
will discover what liturgy is and what 
the relationship is between it and con- 
templation—something the Maritains set 
out to do but failed to accomplish. 
JAMEs JONES, 0.5.8. 


A Pastor's Suffering 


THE WINTER IN THE HEART 
By E. M. Almedingen. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. 250p. $3.95 


The Winter in the Heart is a sympa- 
thetic study of a young priest in the 
country, but it is almost the exact op- 
posite of The Diary of a Country Priest. 
Fr. Louis Terrin is a reticent young 
scholar suddenly assigned to a remote 
country parish. Still dreaming of finish- 
ing his life of St. Ambrose, he is mis- 
erable because he feels unable to reach 
out to the stolid, untutored members of 
his flock. His parish—and this is what 
makes The Winter in the Heart so in- 
triguing and unusual—is a tiny Catholic 
hamlet near the Russo-Finnish border 
in World War I. 

Half-French, half-Polish, Fr. Terrin 
had been a brilliant professor of theol- 
ogy at the St. Petersburg seminary. He 
felt much more at home with concepts 
than with people. He dreaded his pas- 
toral mission to the illiterate peasants 
of his new parish, the descendants of 
solid German Catholics imported by 
Catherine the Great in an ambitious 
attempt to inspire her shiftless Russian 
subjects. On their part, the villagers 
resented this distant, cold “foreigner” 
who arrived with tons of books. They 
had their priest, yes, but that did not 
mean they had to take him to their 
hearts. 

Time and circumstance bring mutual 
love and understanding, though not 
before Fr. Terrin has suffered his full 
measure of spiritual anguish. When the 
Bolshevik Revolution, long a distant 
rumble, bursts directly on the isolated 
hamlet, Fr. Terrin, a true pastor, spurns 
a chance to flee and remains with his 
people to await an unknown fate. Skill- 
fully written by an accomplished novel- 
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ist, The Winter in the Heart is the quiet 
and moving record of one priest’s trou- 
bled journey to humility and strength. 

Rospert C. HEALEY 


LITERATURE AND WESTERN MAN 
By J. B. Priestley. Harper. 512p. $6.95 


The aspect of this magnificently am- 
bitious work that calls forth the hearti- 
est “hear! hear!” is Mr. Priestley’s con- 
viction that literature truly matters, that 
it not only records the painful building 
of the City of Man through the cen- 
turies, but has indeed provided many 
of the foundation stones on which that 
glorious, wonderful, confused, pitiable 
(in other words, human) city rests. 
Whether or not Western literature has 
also quarried stones for the building of 
the City of God is apparently less clear 
to Mr. Priestley; that question concerns 
him only tangentially and, at the end of 
his labors, he gives it an odd twist that 
I shall refer to later. 

There is no doubt that immense labor 
went into this book, and it is equally 
certain that it was a labor of love. Mr. 
Priestley clearly loves the authors he 
parades in serried battalions (over 
seven hundred of them, from Machia- 
velli to Faulkner), and he obviously 
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loves those lovers of literature who will 
read him and whom he hopes to guide. 

With the reader roped securely and 
quite confidently to the guide, off they 
go on an exhilarating climb into the 
ranges of literature. It must be said, 
however, that often, when the guide 
pauses to point out lesser peaks, the 
reader wonders why some towering pin- 
nacles get no notice or, perhaps, a 
casual wave of the hand. Mr. Priestley’s 
vast reading has not left him time, I 
feel, for adequate study of the im- 
portant critical appraisals of various 





authors, and so he frequently metes out 
judgments that are dubious, to say the 
least—for instance, his adjudication that 
Swift was “glaring like a madman” as 


he completed Gulliver's Travels, or his | 





cavalier assessment of the whole Ro- | 
mantic period in English poetry, or, | 


especially, his judgment of Keats. 
Those who are interested in the 

Catholic novel will be disappointed at 

the minimum influence he attributes to 


Mauriac, Bernanos, Waugh, Greene, | 


Undset and others. 

When he comes to the 20th century, 
Mr. Priestley becomes overly gloomy, 
I believe. He must conceive that our 
literature is important, for he devotes 
to the century’s first forty years more 
space than he allots to the 16th, 17th 
and 18th centuries together. He holds, 


I judge, that the literature of our cen- | 


tury is the culminating expression of 


how we have got in the mess we are | 
in, with all our cultural and religious | 


values lost and the horrid specter of 
nuclear war glowering around us. “Some 
account of Western man,” he states, “in 
terms of the literature he has created 
and enjoyed might help us to under- 
stand ourselves . . . and to realize how 

. . we have arrived here.” But he 
doesn’t think that modern literature has 
anything to contribute toward helping 
us get out of the mess. 


Religion, he somewhat timidly sug- | 


gests, might do the trick, but it will 
have to be a “new” religion, for if the 
whole world became Christian tomor- 
row, even that extension of religion 
could not remake the world. This is so, 
Mr. Priestley holds, because the anxiety 
that gnaws at our Western vitals springs 
from our unconscious repudiation of the 
religious and spiritual values that once 
made Christendom. Hence, no conscious 
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return to religion can touch the hidden 
and festering source of our ills. 

Apparently some vague, instinctive, 
unwilled surge of religion is the panacea 
Mr. Priestley desiderates, and he doesn’t 
see any signs of it in today’s literature. 
By and large, in his sweeping view, 
Western man’s literature has brought 
few stones to the building of the City 
of God. If we must be careful not to 
overestimate the influence of those 
Catholic writers who have hewn out 
such foundation pieces, an equally one- 
sided picture results from scanting their 
importance. 

With these reservations in mind, the 


reader will find his guide vastly in- 
formed, stimulating and well worth his 
fee for leading the climb into the liter- 
ary Alps. Haroip C. GARDINER 


EDWIN FORREST 
By Richard Moody. Knopf. 416p. $6.95 


Acting is palpably the most ephemeral 
of all the arts. Mention the name Booth 
and most people will think you are re- 
ferring to Lincoln’s assassin. Substitute 
Forrest for Booth, and the few who do 
not think you mean an area covered 
with trees will vaguely connect the 
name with a riot. 
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Unlike painting or poetry, the actor's 
art must be enjoyed at the moment of 
its creation; it endures no longer than 
the memory of its beholders. Long after 
Millet and Shelley have died we can 
admire the former’s “Angelus” and find 
delight in the latter’s “Skylark.” When 
Richard Moody describes Forrest as 
“the most colorful and warmly remem- 
bered 19th-century American actor,” he 
is repeating hearsay. That it is fairly 
dependable hearsay must be granted. 
Still, the same kind of evidence could 
be used to show that Joseph Jefferson 
was the most colorful and best-loved 
actor of the century. 

In William Winter’s ponderous two- 
volume life of David Belasco, Jefferson 
is mentioned eleven times, Booth six- 
teen and Forrest only four. The leading 
American critic, who began his pro- 
fessional career in 1865 and had an op- 
portunity to see Forrest on the stage, 
apparently did not think he towered 
above his contemporaries. 

In relating the details of the Astor 
Place riot, the author’s treatment of 
McCready is at least gratuitous. He de- 
scribes the English actor as aging and 
crotchety and implies that his stub- 
bornness sparked the disorder. Walter 
Pritchard Eaton has described Mc- 
Cready and the incidents leading up to 
the riot in an altogether different light. 
The difference of opinion, of course, 
does not diminish the stature of Forrest 
as a popular actor, or even a great one. 
The fact that there was a riot is proof 
of his popularity. Thirty-one people 
were killed in the riot, not to mention 
the wounded. 

Aside from its doubtful accuracy, 
Mr. Moody’s portrait of Forrest is a 
valuable contribution to theatrical liter- 
ature, This handsomely bound book is 
easy and pleasant to read. Any reader 
would be proud to own it. 

THEOPHILUS LEwIS 


THE END OF EMPIRE 
By John Strachey. Random House. 351p. $5 


This is the second in a series of pro- 
jected volumes on “Principles of Demo- 
cratic Socialism” by a distinguished in- 
tellectual of the British Labor party, a 
former Cabinet Member. Mr. Strachey 
is a cogent critic of Marxian-Leninist 
dogmas, Having shown in his previous 
volume that capitalism since Marx’s 
time has been profoundly altered by the 
advent and spread of political democra- 
cy, he here applies his “revisionism” to 
a study of modern imperialism, with 
special attention to British imperialism. 

The author is particularly concerned 
with consequences of the contemporary 
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collapse of imperialism. His treatment 
is discursive and not always clear, but 
two major theses are conspicuous. One, 
of economic nature, is that democratic 
capitalism operates in the long run 
against, rather than for, imperialism, 
and that the masses in an industrialized 
and democratic nation are materially 
better off without it than with it. This 
involves, of course, a refutation of the 
Hobson-Lenin explanation of imperial- 
ism, a refutation which is excellent so 
far as it goes. It would be even stronger 
if more attention were paid to nation- 
alism as both an incentive to imperial- 
ism and a destroyer of it. After all, na- 
tions as well as individuals are not actu- 
ated by economic motives alone, nor are 
they even chiefly actuated by them. 

The second thesis, in the nature of 
patriotic admonition, is that the British 
nation, which has long idealized and 
gloried in its vast empire, must not now 
be downcast by the surrender of that 
empire. It must seek and pursue an- 
other ideal. And Mr. Strachey, as a na- 
tionalist Laborite who is perhaps a bit 
myopic from reading Professor Gal- 
braith’s Affluent Society, warns his 
countrymen against the alleged Ameri- 
can ideal of “personal self-enrichment.” 
In the United States, he admits, despite 
the mercenary character of its people, 
there is not likely to be any big surge 
of imperialism. Yet the British ideal 
must be “higher”—an ideal of “welfare 
state, education and democracy, and 
doing for others” (which some of us 
Americans have supposed to be not 
only an ideal but a practice in the 
United States). Quite incidental is the 
discussion of the imperialism of Com- 
munist Russia and China. 

Most Americans will agree, I dare 
say, with the British Laborite author 
when he writes: 


There is only one conclusive rea- 
son for helping peoples of the un- 
developed world—that is because it 
is morally right for us to do so; a 
duty of Christian nations “to do as 
we would be done by” is the su- 
preme moral imperative. Shall we 
now practice it? If we fail in this, 
neither denunciation of “atheistic 
communism” nor nuclear weapons 
will avail us. 

CarLTon J. H. Hayes 


THE POSSESSED 
By Albert Camus. Transl. 
O’Brien. Knopf. 182p. $3.50 


by Justin 


The last of Albert Camus’ finished ma- 
jor works brings home to us once more 
in a particularly poignant way the 
tragedy of his recent death. Already a 
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literary figure of international promi- 
nence, Camus can here be said to have 
come of age as a dramatist. There were, 
ot course, other plays, and they were 
interesting, but in them one always had 
the impression that Camus was experi- 
menting with dramatic technique and 
that his intellect was getting in the 
way of his artistic talent. Here that tal- 
ent has finally asserted itself. 

The Possessed is not a product of yes- 
terday or the day before. As the author 
himself says in the foreword: “In many 
ways I can claim that I grew up and 
took sustenance from it.” It is the out- 
come of almost twenty years during 
which he visualized its characters on 
the stage. In finally arriving on the 
stage, these characters have come alive. 
They are undoubtedly still Dostoevski’s 
characters, but they are Camus’ char- 
acters, too; they are his by legitimate 
adoption, Aided by several hundred 
pages of Dostoevski’s unpublished notes 


for the novel and with the restoration 
of Stavrogin’s “confessions,” which had 
been suppressed in the original, Camus 
has recaptured the violence, pathos, 
suffering and affections of the nihilistic 
universe that Dostoevski created. In do- 
ing so, we might say, he has revealed 
to us something more of himself—in 
each of the characters there is a bit of 
Camus. Nowhere does this break 
through more forcibly than in the con- 
versation of Stavrogin with the monk 
Tihon: 


Stavrogin (smiling): Yes, yes. But, 
in my opinion, faith must be per- 
fect or there is no faith. That’s why 
I'm an atheist. 

Tihon: The complete atheist is 
more respectable than the man who 
is indifferent. He is on the last 
rung preceding perfect faith. 


Though Camus himself was well 
aware of the gulf that separates his 
play from Dostoevski’s “amazing novel,” 
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he succeeded nevertheless in molding, 
within the limits of his chosen medium, 
a dramatic work of almost heroic di- 
mensions. 
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THE UNFORGIVEN (United Artists) 
might have been a great western if it 
had been able to make up its mind 
what it was about. 

It has scenery worthy of an epic, 
photographed in Technicolor in a part 
of Mexico which looks more like the 
Texas Panhandle of the immediately 
post-Civil War era than does the Texas 
Panhandle of today. It also has a feel- 
ing of physical realism which few 
westerns have—for the hot, dust-choked 
frontier, the primitive homes, the faded, 
unstylish clothes as well as for the 
harsh, distorted values of the people 
themselves, who have had to survive 
without organized Jaw and cannot af- 
ford the luxury of zeal for abstract 
justice, Furthermore it has a good cast 
and a director (John Huston) who 
knows how to make pictorial effects, 
action and human conflict carry their 
full weight. 

What the picture does not have is 
any real cohesiveness or point of view. 
The story concerns the foundling daugh- 
ter (Audrey Hepburn) of a frontier 
family. She is a Kiowa Indian, though 
no one but her widowed foster mother 
(Lillian Gish) knows it. The girl, her 
brothers (Burt Lancaster, Audie Mur- 
phy, Doug McClure) and the neigh- 
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bors learn this shattering news from 
the lips of a crazy old man (Joseph 
Wiseman). Apparently this  single- 
minded fanatic has harbored a long- 
time grudge against the family and by 
spreading the story through the Indian- 
hating region, has made life unsup- 
portable for them in one home after 
another. On this occasion the mother 
personally sees to it that the man is 
hanged, but not before the harm is 
done. 

The repercussions from the revela- 
tion have scarcely begun, however, 
when the plot is off on a fresh tack. The 
Kiowas come demanding the return of 
their relative, though what they want 
of her after all these years is not clear, 
and threaten to break their truce with 
the white men to take her by force if 
necessary. When the family refuses, 
they have to stand off a wild and woolly 
full-scale Indian siege. Presumably the 
point on which the picture ends is, not 
that blood is thicker than water, but 
that family feeling is thicker than blood. 

In between the film’s two spectacular 

but unrelated climaxes are sandwiched 
some gentler incidents which unfortu- 
nately are just as uncertain as to char- 
acterization and narrative purpose. Is 
the neighbor boy (Albert Salmi) who 
comes courting the heroine supposed 
to be a complete oaf or just a shy 
youth? Does the heroine’s encourage- 
ment of his suit mean that she is a 
crude, unfastidious frontier girl? Or is 
she an ethereal Audrey Hepburn char- 
acter resorting to desperate measures to 
make her foster brother, Burt Lancaster, 
notice her? This nonincestuous but rath- 
er startling romantic alliance is ar- 
ranged at the fade-out, but neither the 
audience nor even, it would seem, the 
hero and heroine were given any ad- 
vance warning. [L of D: A-II] 
THE FUGITIVE KIND (United Art- 
ists) is based on Tennessee Williams’ 
play Orpheus Descending, which in 
turn is supposedly based on the classical 
Orpheus myth. So perhaps the substi- 
tution of irrational fate and obscure re- 
ligious symbolism for rational human 
motivation in the story is deliberate. 
Nevertheless, the end product is very- 
far-out Tennessee Williams, which is 
extremely hard to make head or tail of, 
let alone care for. 

The story takes place in a Mississippi 
town about whose inhabitants it would 
be impossible to say a kind word. In 
fact, its three chief “heavies”—a dying 
merchant (Victor Jory), the sheriff (R. 
G. Armstrong) and a nurse (Virgilia 
Chew) —are, for no discernible reason, 
veritable monsters of inhumanity. The 
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2. COUNSELLING THE CATHOLIC By George Hagmaier, C.S.P., 


and Robert W. Gleason, S.J. 


Sheed & Ward, $4.50 


3. THE LAST HOURS OF JESUS By Ralph Gorman, C.P. 


Sheed & Ward, $3.95 


4. THE CATHOLIC MARRIAGE MANUAL By George A. Kelly. 


Random House, $4.95 


5. THIS IS YOUR TOMORROW .. . AND TODAY 


By M. Raymond, O.S.C.O. 
6. THE DEVIL’S ADVOCATE By Morris L. West. 


Bruce, $3.95 
Morrow, $3.95 


7. THE IMITATION OF CHRIST By Thomas a Kempis. 
Transl. by Ronald Knox, completed by Michael Oakley. 


8. JESUS CHRISTUS By Romano Guardini. 
AMERICAN CATHOLICS: A Protestant-Jewish View 


Philip Scharper, Editor. 


Sheed & Ward, $2.50 
Regnery, $2.75 


Sheed & Ward, $3.75 


10. SPIRITUAL HIGHLIGHTS FOR SISTERS 


By Bruno M. Hagspiel, S.V.D. ‘ 


Bruce, $3.95 


The stores listed below report their best-selling books during the current month. Popularity 
is estimated both by the frequency with which a book is mentioned and by its relative posi- 
tion in each es. The point system, plus the geographical spread of the stores, gives a 


good view of 
patronizing the stores. 


Aupon, Grismer Brothers & Co., Inc., 272 S. High 
Boston, Benziger Bros., Inc., 95 Summer St. 
Cuicaco, The Thomas More Association, 210 W. 
Madison St. 
Cincinnati, Benziger Bros., Inc., 429 Main St. 
CINCINNATI, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 210 E. 
Fourth St. 
CLEVELAND, Catholic Book Store, 1789 E. 11th St. 
en William Taylor Son & Co., 630 Euclid 
ve. 
Co.umBus, Cathedral Book Shop, 205 E. Broad St. 
Datas, The Catholic Book Store, 1513 Elm St. 
Denver, James Clarke Church Goods House, 1633 
Tremont PI. 
——~ig E. J. McDevitt Co., 1230 Washington 
vd. 


Detroit, Van Antwerp Catholic Library and 
Pamphlet Shop, 1232 Washington Blvd. 

4 = ee McGough & Son Co., 40 Division 

ve., S. 

Harrissurc, The Catholic Shop, 410 No. Third St. 

Hartrorp, Catholic Library of Hartford, 125 
Market St. , 

Horyoke, Catholic Lending Library and Bookshop, 
94 Suffolk St. 

Kansas City, Mo., Catholic Community Bookshop, 
301 East Armour Blvd. 

Los AnGeEgEs, C. F. Horan Co., 120 W. 2nd St. 

LovuIsvILLeE, mages Church Goods Co., 129 S. 4th. 

Mancuester, N. H. Book Bazaar, 410 Chestnut. 

MitwavukeE, The Church Mart, 779 N. Water St. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Catholic Gift Shop, 37 South 8th St. 

MONTREAL, Alvernia Publishing Co., Box 1300, 
Station “‘O” 

NASHVILLE, St. Mary’s Book Store, 508 Deaderick 


t. 
as Beprorp, Keatings Book House, 562 County 


t. 
New Haven, The Saint Thomas More Gift Shop, 
1102 Chapel St. 
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New York, Ave Maria Shop, 11 Barclay St. 

New York, Benziger Bros., Inc., 6-8 Barclay St. 

New York, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay St. 

. York, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 14 Barclay 
t 


OxtaHoma City, St. Thomas More Book Stall, 
320 N. W. 2nd St. 

OmanHa, Midwest Church Goods Co., Inc., 1216 
Farnam St. 

s: epnaeeaeee The Peter Reilly Co., 131 N. 13th 
t 


PittspurcH, Kirner’s Catholic Book Store, 309 
Market St. 

PorTLAND, OrE., Catholic Book & Church Supply 
Co., 314 S. W. Washington St. 

Ricumonp, Religious Goods Shop, 123 N, 8th St. 

RocuHEsTeER, Trant’s, Inc., 96 Clinton Ave., North. 

St. Louis, B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 South 
Broadway. 

St. Paut, The E. M. Lohmann Co., 413 Sibley St. 

San se The O’Connor Co., Inc., 349 Sut- 
ter St. 

Scranton, Diocesan Guild Studios, 309 Wyoming 

ve. 

SeaTTLE, The Kaufer Co., 1904 Fourth Ave. 

SoutH Benp, Aquinas Library and Book Shop, 
Inc., 110 E. La Salle Ave. 

Spokane, De Sales Catholic Book Shop, 10 S. 
Wall St. 


ToLepo, John A. Reger Catholic Supply House, 
712 Madison Ave. 

Vancouver, B. C., Curley’s Catholic Supplies, 563 
Hamilton St. 

Wasuincton, D. C., William J. Gallery & Co., 
718 11th St., N. W. 

WESTMINSTER, Mp., The Newman Bookshop. 

va ata Corcoran’s Church Goods Co., 32 12th 
t 


WINNIPEG, Man., F. J. Tonkin Co., Ltd., 103 
Princess St. 





difficulty is that Williams’ “good” people 
—the merchant’s faithless though ad- 
mittedly ill-used and much-to-be-pitied 
wife (Anna Magnani), a reformed 
guitar-playing gigolo or worse (Marlon 
Brando) and an idealist turned nympho- 
and dipsomaniac (Joanne Woodward) 
—are not notably different in con- 
duct from the bad ones. They and the 
author are groping for something bet- 
ter, but in this case they are looking 
too far down and not finding enough. 
[L of D: B] Mora WALSH 


THEATRE 





THE DEATH OF SATAN is the title 
of an amusing and thoughtful comedy 
by Ronald Duncan. The story begins 
in a place called hell that resembles 
the lounge of a fashionable but rather 
tacky club for gentlemen. Four inmates 
are in sight, three of them immediately 
recognizable as the shades of Bernard 
Shaw, Lord Byron and Oscar Wilde, 
who are boring each other with bril- 
liant conversation. The fourth “con- 
demned” soul is that of the legendary 
Don Juan, who sits by himself in morose 
silence. Satan, custodian of the “club,” 
stands apart brooding because none of 
his “guests” except Don Juan seems to 
be suffering. Satan’s mood is not bright- 
ened by the arrival of a new guest, an 
Anglican bishop who mistakes the cozy 
atmosphere of the place for the beati- 
tude of heaven and thinks that Satan 
is St. Peter. 

Since it is his duty to make souls 
suffer for sins committed in the flesh, 
Satan feels that he is somehow falling 
down on the job. The arrivals from the 
modern world—the bishop is a typical 
case—do not know they are in hell. Sus- 
pecting a misdirection of traffic some- 
where along the line, Satan reprieves 
Don Juan and sends him back to earth 
to spot the cause of the trouble, with 
instructions to report back at the end 
of a year. 

Marilyn Shapiro, Walter Ernst and 
Geraldine Lust are the producers, Set- 
tings and costumes were designed by 
Robert L. Ramsey. All production de- 
tails have been capably handled, and 
the performance, by a cast headed by 
Robert Mandan, is adequate. Capable 
production and adequate performance, 
however, are less than the play de- 
serves. 

In structure The Death of Satan is a 
fusion of comedy and fantasy. In es- 
sence it is a satire of morals and man- 
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ners in the modern world. The Don 
Juan of literature is a libertine who 
flouts the moral code and the conven- 
tions of society. Mr. Duncan’s Don Juan, 
returning to earth on Satan’s errand, is 
astonished to discover that there are no 
fixed moral values to flout. What was 
considered sin in his quondam existence 
has become so prevalent that it is no 
longer attractive. 

The theme is serious, but it is handléd 
with a feathery touch. Mr. Duncan 
somehow manages to write with the 
detachment of Van Druten and the per- 
sonal involvement of Shaw. The hu- 
morous, pizzicato treatment of the sub- 
ject should have the kind of sensitive 
performance that is apparently beyond 
the reach of the cast directed by Ger- 
aldine Lust. 


MACHINAL. While The Death of 
Satan censures the modern world in the 
light of Christian values, the melodrama 
at the Gate Theatre is a criticism from 
the point of view of spiritual vagrants. 
Helen Jones, the central character, is 
a sensitive young woman who is frus- 
trated and stifled by the impact of the 
20th century, The subway rush, the 
endless complaining of her ailing mother 
and the monotony of office routine from 
nine to five conspire to keep her in a 
state of tension and inner revolt. 

Marrying her boss, whose vulgarity 
gives her the creeps, seems the only 
escape hatch that is open; she takes it, 
ostensibly to provide security for her 
mother. Actually, she makes a rather 
good deal for herself. Her husband is 
essentially a decent fellow, and a less 
sensitive and more sensible wife could 
have buffed off his rough edges, giving 
him a semblance of gentility. Helen, 
from the start a reluctant and fretful 
wife, changes him the hard way by 
conking him with a bottle packed with 
pebbles. 

Sophie Treadwell’s Machinal was first 
produced in 1928, immediately leaped 
to popularity in intellectual circles and 
was included in Burns Mantle’s list of 
best plays. The play, like all notable 
drama, was an expression of the mood 
of its period. There were, and still are, 
numerous theatregoers with bleeding 
hearts and dormant minds willing to 
give Helen a blank check for remolding 
the world closer to her heart’s desire. 
In its over-all aspect Machinal is maud- 
lin melodrama for theatregoers with 
weak tear ducts. 

Miss Treadwell’s staccato, expression- 
istic style, however, makes the play a 
persuasive theatre piece. Simplicity and 
imagination are admirably combined in 
the settings by Ballou, the lighting by 
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Lee Watson and the-choreography by 
Sophie Maslow. Following Gene Fran- 
kel’s direction, the large cast performs 
with the effortless precision of an or- 
chestra under the baton of an experi- 
enced director; the dialogue has the 
fluid melody of a Mozart symphony. 
Dolores Sutton, as the discontented 
wife, and Vincent Gardenia, her stuffy 
husband, are close to perfection in their 
roles. Miss Sutton’s portrayal wins sym- 
pathy and Mr. Gardenia’s performance 
commands respect. It is hard for your 
observer to arrest an impulse to say 
that Machinal is the best-performed 
play of the season. 
THEOPHILUS LEwIs 


THE WORD 





The Lord be with you. And with thy 
spirit (The Dominus Vobiscum of the 
Mass). 


No less than eight times in the course 
of the Holy Sacrifice this greeting and 


response is exchanged between priest 
and people. In order to gain some in- 
sight into such an insistent procedure, 


‘ let us recall two truths. 


It cannot be too often repeated that 
the Christian religion is not an adjunct 
or a condiment to life; it is a life, a 
complete way of life. We sometimes 
do not notice that the Church (to use 
an easy but accurate phrase) has every- 
thing: she has a language of her own, a 
calendar of her own, a Food of her 
own, a tribunal of her own, a philosophy 
of her own, even a music that is dis- 
tinctively hers. The Christian faith is 
supposed to penetrate and color and 
influence every action of every day; 
it should literally synchronize with ev- 
ery moment of our lives. As has been 
said, there is a Christian way of doing 
everything from getting up in the morn- 
ing to going to bed at night, including 
work, play, reading, thinking, talking, 
commuting and drinking beer. 

It is not surprising, then, to find, as 
in the Pauline Epistles, that the early 
Christians used particular and particu- 
larly Christian greetings in encounter- 
ing one another. The commonest form 
of the greeting seems to have been 
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something like Grace and peace be 
yours from God who is our Father and 
from the Lord Jesus Christ. At the end 
of Galatians we read: Brethren, the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with 
your spirit; and the identical words oc- 
cur at the close of Philippians. With 
your spirit is, of course, simply a refine- 
ment of “with you.” 

. The other truth which is here perti- 
nent is the communal or social nature 
of the Mass. Remember and remember 
again that the Holy Sacrifice is not a 
private and personal privilege or devo- 
tion of the ordained priest to which the 
faithful, if they are interested, may be 
admitted. The Sacrifice of the Mass is 
the exalted and characteristic daily 
liturgical action of the Mystical Body, 
and in that solid sense the Mass be- 
longs and pertains just as much to the 
unlettered old lady in the last pew as to 
the reverend and perhaps learned and 
even perhaps holy priest at the altar. 

This community and sharing and— 
exact word!—cooperation in the Mass is 
what is recalled every time the priest- 
celebrant addresses the attendant and 
attentive faithful. Observe that there 
is nothing te choose, so to speak, be- 
tween the greeting and the response: 
The Lord be with you. And with you, 
too. There is a profound, most holy 
sense in which we are all not only one 
but one and equal in the Mass. I am a 
priest, but the Christ of the Mass is both 
yours and mine. The Victim that is 
sacrificed anew is both yours and mine. 
The grace of the Mass is for all of us. 
Dominus vobiscum. 

A powerful conviction that the Mass 
belongs to each one of us, that it is 
a sublime action in which every one of 
us is deeply involved, should be part 
of the liturgical equipment of every 
earnest Catholic, There is a ‘casual 
phrase that is current nowadays, where- 
by we speak of “getting into the act.” 
The expression is so accurate when it 
is reverently applied to our assisting at 
Mass. Whenever the priest says—and 
he is usually facing the people, then— 
The Lord be with you, let each one, as 
in his heart he answers And with you, 
too, bestir himself anew to get into the 
act. The act is the sacrificial offering of 
Christ to His Father. The act is the act 
of Calvary renewed. Willy-nilly, we are 
all of us involved, Let us be willingly, 
heartily, fervently involved. 

Why should we not even borrow, 
upon occasion and for other uses, from 
the liturgy of the Mass? To the faithful 
readers of these weekly lines the priest- 
ly scribe writes most truly: Dominus 
vobiscum, 

VincENT P. McConrry, s.J. 
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